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For the Register. 
IDOLATRY: 


The thing called idolatry, has @ bad name. 
It is never used-in a good sense. No one, per- 
haps, ever ventured to justify and defend it. 
And yet, possibly, idolatry is not the worst 
thing in the world. Idolatry, superstition and 
true religion are, each of them, the growth of 
the same seed. The elementary principle of 
them is one and identical. It is the tendency in 
human nature to venerate the known or the un- 
known God ; to worship the great first cause of 
all being and phenomena. 

Idolatry may be defined to be the substitution 
ofa false god in the place of the true. We 
may distinguish four varieties. 1. The worship 
of some visible parts of nature as being specially 
pervaded or inhabited by divinity. 2. The 
worship of artificial symbols and images as the 
representatives of divine power. 3. The wor- 


ship of God having false attributes attached to | 
his character. 4. Constructive idolatry, as covet- | 


ousness, avarice, ambition and the supreme 
love of the world. 

The variety first mentioned is the most gross 
and revolting. It prevails only among the most 
ignorant and stupid portions of the human race. 
There are said to be tiibes on the western coasts 
of Africa ‘who worship certain rocks and moun- 
tains. And other tribes who worship a species 
of snakes which they keep confined and pam- 
pered in cages. And tribes of Indians, in the 
vicinity of Rodiac, Sitka and New Archangel in 
North America, who venerate no divinity ex- 
cept a species of raven or crow. Nearly akin to 
this kind of idolatry was the worship of the river 
Nile in Egypt; of the Ganges in Hindostan, and 
of the sun if ancient Persia. It is denominated 
Fetishism and placed lowest on the scale of 
heathenism. 

But how can this gross form of false religion 
be accounted for? How was it possible for men 
to arrive at the serious belief, that a rock, a 
mountain, or a crow, could be an actual divinity’ 
Where we do not know, we can only conjecture. 
And our conjecture, in the ease before us, is this. 
The tops of mountains assume different aspects 
according to the state of the weather. Some- 
times they are capped with fog and clouds ; 
sometimes they are unenveloped and naked. 
Sometimes they ‘‘loom up’’, at other times ap- 
pear dull and dark, And these different appear- 
ances are regarded as prognostics of approach- 
ing changes; of rain, of wind, of storm and 
Thus the mountain becomes an 
It is next 


fair weather. 
almanae to those who live around it. 
regarded as possessing the prescience of future 
events. It knows what is about tohappen. And 
it also ¢ells what it knows. It thus becomes, 
not only a prophet but a benefactor. And for 
its wonderful intelligence and for the benefits it 
confers, it is conceived to be reasonable that ac- 
knowledgments should be made and services ren- 
dered. 

And on the same principle the fowls of the air 


ay hav bj . religious veneration. | . 4 
may have become objects of religio ‘worship of God, yet they have not escaped the 


The flight and the singing of birds has long been | 
regarded as ominous. Among the Greeks and 
Romans were an order of priests whose office it 
If the ravens | 
foretold the changes of the weather it is not in- | 
credible that ‘‘the poor Indian” should imagine 
that a divinity resided in them. 

And in regard to the deification of serpents, | 
may it not be accounted for, from the sentiment 
which early and extensively prevailed among 
many ancient nations, that ‘‘the serpent was 
more subtile than any other beast which the 
Lord God had made.”’ 


“‘wise as serpents.” 


was to interpret these omens. 


The picture of the serpent 
was the hieroglyphic of wisdom and of immor- 
tality. And this notion of the serpent’s wisdom 
may have arisen from its supposed power of 








charming the beasts and birds it wished to de- 
vour, and the notion of its immortality from 
the fact that an old serpent could shed its worn | 


out skin and come forth in all the freshness and | 


beauty of anew one. It seemed to renew its | 
age and thus enjoy perpetual youth. 

We now pass to the consideration of the sec- 
ond variety of idolatry ; the use of images and 
other artificial] symbols in the worship of God. | 
This form of it prevailed in Egypt, Chaldea, | 
Hindostan, Greece, Rome and very many other | 
nations. Tt was pext to universal. These ima 
ges were of various figures, sizes and equip- 


ate. They were replete with significancy, 
symbolising the y 
and Productions of 





arious tendencies, operations | 
ap the physical world. One de- 
scription of imace },. 
7 ‘age had three heads or faces rep- 
resenting the three preat : 
, reat tendencies of nature ; 
that which creates. that whi 
, at which preserves and | 
that which destroys. Junite : 
é oa piter was furnished | 
with one set of implements to ox | 
; 4 : press his great | 
power and supremacy; Apo}}; . 
owe : Pollo, with another, | 
significant of his learning and Wisdom: ( 
:, Yt " > ’ /ETeS, | 
with another, indicating magnificence. | 
These gods were mostly immortalized ang deified | 
a 2 . . Sat 
men who had been distinguished warriors, states. | 
men or inventors of useful arts. As this was! 
the most common form of idolatry and as its| 
ceneral features are well known to most readers | 


lt is needless here to detail its peculiarities. 


The third variety which we mentioned was 
that of ascribing false attributes to the true God 
and worshipping Him as a being who actually pos- 
sessed them. The Jews are usually spoken of 
asa people, and as the only people in the world 
which, for a thousand years previously to the 
Christian era, abstained from idolatry. So far 
as the use of images is concerned, this distine- 
tion, with some abatement, however, may be 
justly accorded to them. Yet they practised 
another species of idolatry. They attributed 
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| affirmed of the Deity of most Christians. 
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And hence the proverb, | 











Edwards worshipped, was every day sending 


own hands, down to the gates of hell and vlung 


ing them into flames which are never to be 
quenched and from which there could be no de- 
And the God whom our missionaries 
generally preach to the heathen is one whose 
tender and saving mercy is limited to those few 
of mankind who understand and obey the doc- 


liverance. 


trines and the precepts of what they call the Or- 
thodex faith. 

The fourth variety, above mentioned, being not 
proper but constructive idolatry, we omit any par- 
ticular consideration of it. We will bring this 
essay to a close with a few general remarks. 


religion. It is a particular developement of the 
religious principle in human nature. It is more 
or less gross according to the degree of ignorance 
or enlightenment of the people who practice it. 
Among rude and ignorant tribes only does it 
take the form of fetishism. Among those more 
enlightened it takes the type of image worship. 
If the question be raised, Has idolatry done any 
good or has it wrought any mischief? We 
| would respond affirmatively to both. Idolatry, 
It is better than 








' 


| doubtless, has effected good. 


| lig: 
| RO retigion. 


{man’s religious element. 


men who entertain no religious belief. Their 


}minds are destitute even of the conception of 


| God. They live and die even as the brutes 
| which perish. And is not fetishism a condition 
| preferable to this? And, very obviously, it has 
‘been due to fetishism that extension of blank 
‘atheism has been so much limited. 


The natives of North America had little or no 


jidolatry. And they had little or no religion. 
| Yet they had not wholly lest the idea of God. 
| Bat it was so faint and confused that it afforded 
|them small benefit. If they had had even fetish- 
lism they might have had more and a better reli- 
i Among those numerous nations who 
practised the use of image-worship, there doubt- 
less prevailed a much greater amount of religion 
than would have been obtained withoutit. They 
might have been as destitute of religious ideas 
| and feelings as the aborigines of America. 


| the mind. 
|imagination; it instructed the heart. It made 
| religious services a pleasure. And thus reli- 
| gion was prevented from falling into neglect and 
| forgetfulness. And it cannot be reasonably 
| questioned that smagersm is preferable to no re- 
| ligion. 

2. It also appears that idolatry has been, and 
is now, prevalent in the world. ‘To what extent 
fetishism prevents it is not easy to tell. But it 
is well known that what we have just called 
imageism has been next to universal. One half, 
perhaps, of Christendom may be reckoned in 
this category. But though Jews, Mahometans 


and Protestants make no use of images in the 


gion. 





| 





adoption of material symbols in religion assisted 
It attracted the senses ; it moved the 


just charge of idolatry. Most of them worship 
an imaginary.God. ‘The ideal of their adoration 
exists not in heaven and no where else but in 
their own conceptions. The Jewish Jehovah is 
in reality an idol. And the same fact may be 
He is 
‘not the God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
This God is impartial, paternal, conde- 
| Scending, not willing that any should perish but 
desirous that all men should repent and be saved. 
But the God of the Jews is a partial God; that 
of Mahometans is inimical and vindictive to all 
who are not Musselmen ; and the God of Cath- 
olics, Episcopolians and Calvinists limits his ten- 


Christ. 


der and covenanted mercies to those who observe 
certain formalities or entertain certain specula- 
tive views of doctrinal theology. And is not 
such a God an idol ? 

But we have admitted that there are mischiefs 
attendant on idolatry. That which attends fe- 
tishism is the barrier which it creates against im- 
provement, When men are content with their 
1eligion—and this is generally the fact with all 
men—they feel no desire and make no effort for 
abetter. ‘They fee! rich in their poverty ; whole 
in their disease ; strong in their weakness; and 
at liberty in their chains.—'the mischiefs at- 
tendant on imageism are, the grovelling views its 
devotees are liable to form of the true God; 
their eutire dependance on formalities to the 


| neglect of spirituality; the belief that they can 


please God by flattery as much as if he were a 
yain man; and the corrupting vices into which 
their religious services sometimes descended. 

8. Have not Jews and Christians’ less cause 
than they seem to be aware of both for blaming 
the heathen and for congratulating themselves? 
If God winks at the sin of ignorance, then must 
not a great part of the sin of idolatry among the 
unenlightened Gentiles be covered? They are 
ignorant of the faults they are habitually com- 
mitting. They worshipas they have been taught 
and educated. And they are as incapable of 
rectifying the errors of their education as Catho- 

lcs, Episcopalians and Calvinists are. It is true 
that if heathen idolatory would listen to thé dic- 
sates of a free, unbiassed conscience, they might 
reason themselves out of theit mistakes. And 
80 might theCatholic, the Episcopalian and the 
Calvinist. Yet how few have the independence 
and the resolution to doit? And why should 
the Trinitarian and the Lapsarian fee] more 
se than the image-worshipper? They hold 
doctrines against which their own reason protests 
and Tevolts as strongly as does that of the idol- 
ator against the worship of an image made of 
gold, silver, brass or wood. And if the one may 


justly say, this is carnal reason, and not to be 





false and unworthy properties to Jehovah. They 


trusted, so, likewise, may the other. If the one 


He loved one nation and hated all the rest of 
mankind. He was one great proud Deity amid 
a hundred other inferior ones whom He hated 
and waged war against with all his heart and 
strength. The God whom David worshipped 
was not identical in character with Him whom 
Jesus our Lord acknowledged and adored. The 
former was constantly liable to jealousy and 
wrath ; but the latter was the Father and Bene- 
factor of all nations, constantly doing good, 
causing the sun to rise on Jew and Gentile and 
sending rain on the just and the unjust. And 
lthe God of Christians has generally been con- 
ceived of as one whose character is formed on 
the Jewish type. The God whom President 


| many thousand human souls, the works of his 


1. lt appears that idolatry is areal form of 


It has prevented the extinction of 
There are tribes of 


The | 


eye of faith, why may not the other do the same 
as properly aud as safely ? 

Finally,—Which idolatry is the more sinful 
or the less pernicious, that of worshipping a 
carved statue, as a symbol of the invisible divin- 
ity, or that of ascribing to the Most High, the 
Most Merciful and Good the attributes of a most 
arbitrary and cruel tyrant who holds his subjects 
accountable for the evil nature which he, him- 
self gave them; inflicts infinite penalties for 
finite offences ; and created innumerable intelli- 
gent souls for the very purpose of glorifying his 
wrath in their interminable misery ¢ 8. F. 











[For remarks on the following communication 
we would refer our readers to the next page.] 


[From the New England Puritan.] 
LETTER TO A UNITARIAN KINSMAN. 


Temy “trusty and well beloved Cousin’? of the 
Unitarian Church in ——, Mass. 


I read the Christian Register somewhat, that 
I may see what kind of religious reading is fur- 
nished to you, and to others of your creed, 
whom I know and esteem; and also that I may 
keep myself advised of whatis passing in the 
Unitarian religious world. I am also not alto- 
gether unacquainted with some of your popular 
Unitarian writers. From these and othersources 
I take impressions and form conclusions, which 
I suppose to be correct. And | have for some 
time felt strongly inclined to tell you, in a frank 
and friendly way, what I think of Unitarianism 
and Unitarians. You know I am rather plain 
spoken ; and of my Orthodoxy I presume you 
have no doubt. With some things which 1 
may say to you, doubtless you will be pleased ; 
and with some other things I may say, I hope 
you will not allow yourself to be offended. I 
assure you that I shall say them from motives 
which my conscience approves, and the profess- 
ions of respect for the dictates of conscience 
which you Unitarians make, will doubtless for- 
| bid you to impute to me any sinister motives in 
saying some things which you may not like. 
All compliments and flattery aside, then, and 
speaking as an Orthodox man, or, that I may be 
certain to be understood, as a Trinitarian Cal- 


thing in order to justification. ‘That declaration 
of Paul, ‘*For by the deeds of the Jaw shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight,’’ fills me with ter- 
ror if I take my stand with you, and where I can 
see ne Mediator between God and my soul. I 
cannot say with your venerated Channing, ‘I 
want no Mediator between my soul and a just 
God.’’ I would not say that for the wealth of 
the universe. . 

And I am persuaded, my friend, that some of 
you Unitarians are perplexed when you are 
anxious respecting your own way of acceptance 
with God. I have recently met with a tical 
effusion from the pen of the serious and tender 
spirited Dr. Ware, Jr., lines written in March, 
1836, in which appear the workings of a mind ill 
at ease in itself; the anxieties of a soul asking, 
‘‘Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the Most High Ged?” The 
hymn indicates deep sense of sinfulness, and 
consciousness of the need of peace with God. 
And I looked carefully to see if the writer would 
not find his way to ‘Jesus Christ the righteous,” 
of whom it is written, ‘‘He is our Peace.’”’ But 
the hymn ends without even the mention of that 
name which is “‘above every name,’’ Jesus; and 
with nothing recognizing Paul’s idea of Christ’s 
‘“thaving made peace throagh the blood of his 
Cross.’’ Could I have been by the side of that 
lovely but anxious Unitarian, and with his poeti- 
cal talent, and my own views of Christ, could I 
have added one more stanza, it seems to me I 
could have written that which would have shown 
him the way out of gloom and fear, into the 
light of hope, and comfort, and joy. True, he 
says, in view of a deserved doom, 

“Help me, thou merciful and Just, 
This fearful doom to fly. 

Thou art my strength, my hope, my trust, 
O help me, lest I die.” 


But when he goes on to add, 


«And let my full obedience prove 
The perfect power of faith and love,” 


it seems that he is not looking to a Mediator, 
through whose atonement and justifying righte- 
ousness he expects peace. An awakened sinner 
in the condition of any one of the three thousand 
on the day of Pentecost, or of Paul when he was 
prostrated to the earth on the way to Damascus, 
or of the trembling and inquiring jailor of Philip- 
pi, cannot find in that hymn any thing which 
can help him to see whence can come relief to 
his burdened spirit. There is no ‘Jesus Christ 
the righteous” there. 





vinist, I will say, that I read your weekly reli- 
gious journal, the Christian Register, with con- | 
siderable interest of a pleasant kind. You have | 
writers of much excellence, who appear in arti- | 
cles prepared for that paper, or from whom se- 
lections for its columns are made at some length. 
You have men of thought, intellectual vigor, 
taste, imagination, sobriety of views, and even 
seriousness. And there certainly has been a 
| great improvement upon former years, in the 
| tone and temper of your writers. The views of 
| your prominent men on many of the great phil- 
| anthropic enterprises of the day are enlarged and 
| noble, and will bear favorable comparison with 
| those of any other denomination. ‘The plans for 
Sabbath schools, tract societies, domestic mis- 
sions, education, &c. &c., which you Unitarians 
are working, show that you find a good influ- 
ence from your Orthodox neighbors, and that you 
have somewhat studied their plans for promoting 
the good of man and the kingdom of Christ. 
| And you are becoming so zealous as a denomi- 
nation in these matters, that we O:thodox people 
| must have acare not to be outdone by you in 
| industry and enterprise. I notice also the fre- 
| quent selections from Orthodox men, Dr. Miller, | 
| Leighton, and others, and honorable notice of | 
| Brainetd, Pres. Smith and others. 

Aside from your religious periodical writings, 
I have read too some of your authors. Buck-| 
minster, Channing, Ware Jr., and others, de-| 
ceased, were men whom no one can read with- | 
out feeling respect for their talents and attain- | 
ments as literary men, for their taste, their seri- 
ousness of character and habits as ministers, 
their sound judgment, their large views on many 
subjects which interest the philanthropist, the 
citizen and the New Englander. You greatly 
mistake us Orthodox men if you suppose that 
we allow our prejudices against your creed to 
blind our eyes to the intellectual and moral 
worth which has had and still has a place in 
your ranks. No such thing. We respect and 
honor you everywhere, apart from religious mat- 
ters, as highly as you can ask. And you would 
do us great injustice were you to say that Or- 
thodox men can see nothing to approve and ad- 
mire in Unitarians. 

And now you will perhaps say to me, ‘‘and 
pray, good coz, what is there out of the way in 
us! If you like our literature and literary men, 
our taste, our philanthropy, and other good 
things, why can you not go a step farther, and 
extend your company to our religion too?’ As 
honestly as it is possible for you to ask this ques- 
tion, so honestly will I endeavor to answer it. 

] begin then with what seems to me to be a 
defect, and a serious one too, in the views of | 
Christ, which are set forth by your writers and | 
preachers. You say much respecting Him. You 
extol his character ; the precepts he taught ; the 
doctrines he set forth, as you pred tM them ; the 
example he set ; the spirit he exhibited in all his 
intercourse with men; his fortitude under re- 
proach and suffering ; his invaluable instructions; 
his wonderful death asa martyr for the truth. 
So far all is well. Orthodox men themselves do 
net probably write with more pains-taking, taste, 
or more poetically, and with indications of deep- 
er sensibility, than you Unitarians do, thus far 
respecting Christ. But there is a point where 
you pause in your thoughts of Christ; there is a 
degree on the scale of character above which, in 
speaking of Christ, you do not rise, and beyond 
which, to our view, there is omitted that in 
Christ which, immeasurably beyond all you do 
say, make him precious to us and to all true be- 
lievers. I follow your writers with interest to 
this your pausing point ; and if at this point you 
have told me all respecting his character and 
offices which you have to tell me, and which 
really concerns me and | salvation as a sinner, 
then I must say that you leave me after all, in 
the midst of my need, imperfectly instructed ; 
and in uncertainty, perplexity, gloom, darkness, 
hopelessness. With my views of myself as a 
sinner,—and I derive thent from the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments,—J want 
more in Christ Jesus than you Unitarians tell me 
of. I wantin him ‘an High Pniest,’’ atoning 
for my sins, and not leaving me, a sinful man, to 
atone for them, by my own works, imperfect and 
marred by sin atthe best. I want peace of con- 
science when I look np to a holy God; you tell 
me of nothing in Christ which can biing me this. 
I want “in Christ an Advocate with the Father;”’ 
you tell me nothing which encourages my ex- 
pectations of any such offices of merey by him 
for me, before a holy God. When I look for- 
ward to my dying hour, I want to be assured of 
peace and hope on some better basis than my 
best goodness ; but if | attempt to trust myself to 
that on which you Unitarians teach me to rely, 
instead of the perfect righteousness of Christ ; 
then with my present views of myself as a sinner, 
I know set shall tremble, and start, and shud- 
der at the approach of death. You teach me, 
true, how to live in very sweet peace and com- 
lacency with myself; but youdo not tell me how 
shall be sure to die thus. j 
In short I learn nothing from you respecting 
Christ, which shows me that he has any concern 
in securing my with God, on as 
he teaches me the practical duties of this life, to 
be performed as meriting. When your writers 
att preachers talk of faith in Christ, you do not 
mean justifying faith ; and I find myself in a 
condition, as a sinful and im being in 























which, if I cannot be “justified by faith,” as 


| heeds not the voices of the changing seasons. 


| flections that followed would bring no tinge of 
sadness. No shadows would fall from a troubled 


summer, 
calm soberness of the fall and winter in anticipa- 
tion of another spring-time, that we might gather 
freshness and vigor to begin ‘‘anew the journey 
of our life. 


course en the importance of the Sabbath to young 
men, just published in the National Preacher, 
has the following beautiful and striking illustra- 
tion of the perils to which young men are ex- 
posed along their path in lite : 


danger ; to have na triumphantly from one 
form of temptation. 

escaped every danger, must have gone safely 
through all forms of temptation. 
a point in a young man’s life when he scems to 
have escaped danger, but which is, in fact, the 
prelude to his ruin. 


But I must lay down my pen for the present, 
leaving several things unsaid which I had inten- 
ded to say, and which I wil! put into another let- 
ter at a future time. Meanwhile let me assure 
you, that with much respect, and with compla- 
cency in almost every thing of yours except 
your creed, | am yours truly, Frank. 





REFLECTIONS. 


Another Summer has folded up her record of | 


human events, and bid adieu to earth. As she 
passed away with her roses and sweet music we 
bade her @sad farewell—tor her songs so cheer- 
fal and her flowers so sweet are needed to keep 
many a heavy heart from sinking. The summer 
has scattered showers and sunbeams, blossoms 
and fruits lavishly over a chequered and ungrate- 
ful world. She has fanned it with the perfumed 
zephyr, hung her bow in the sky, and wrapped 
her robe of rich verdure closely over the forests 
and the hills. She has done all that she could 
to breathe of love and win to virtue. But man 


He poisons the zephyr with hate; he dims the 
rainbow with the smoke of desolation ; he bathes 
her verdure in blood, and her voice of love is 
drowned by the mingled discord of contending 
passions, the din of battle and the wail of woe. 
Autumn has come now—a season of reflec- 
tion, when the sere leaf, and the fading earth, 
and the mournful wind bring to mind age—the 
tomb—another life—the bar of God. Will man 
heed the voice of the present? Will he lament 
with the low sighing of the wind over the follies 
and crimes that the summer has witnessed, 
whose varied shades are all traced on the faith- 
ful scroll, to be seen again at the final settlement 
of human deeds! Will he offer the fruits of re- 
pentance, grateful as the fruits of autumn! 
Will he hasten to spread peace over the field of 
desolation, to relieve the tears of sorrow, and 
bind up the broken heart! Autumn speaks of 
immortality. Will man prepare for immortality 
by deeds of righteousness! Will he strive that 
a harvest may be garnered to him of the bless- 
ings of those ready to perish! Autumn spreads 
a gorgeous robe over the earth—many-colored 
and imposing as that given by the patriarch to 
his beloved son? Will man strive that the tend- 
er verdure of the first youthful feelings be suc- 
ceeded by the brilliant hues of enduring virtue? 
O that man’s heart might harmonize with the 
arrangements of nature. Then how much rap- 
ture would the seasons bring as they roll their 
onward course! Did we vie with the summer 
in seattering blossoms of moral beauty, the re- 


heart over the sunny pathway of the departed 
We should be prepared to enjoy the 


ci A. H. P. 


[Practical Christian. 





PERILS OF YOUNG MEN. 
The Rev. Mr. Barnes, in his admirable dis- 


It is not sufficient to have escaped from one 
‘he young man must have 


There is often 


He has passed through one form of peril, and 
seems to be safe, and yet from that point he will 
move to destruction. The mind may linger a 
little while, and then, when apparently” safe, a 
new danger will arise, and though the struggle 
may be arduous and torturing, it will be too late 
for rescue. On the great river that flows west 
of the Rocky Mountains to the ocean, there is a 
place where the waters are compressed by the 
rocks in a narrow channel, and where the river 
suddenly falls many feet, pitching and tumbling 
over the rocks, ‘The passage is by no means 
unattended with danger, but it is not unfrequent- 
ly made ina boat. Yet below that fall there is 
a greater danger still. ‘The water appears 
smooth, gliding onwards, as if there was no 
treachery in ics flow. The boat, having shot 
down the narrow passage, is seen to stop, and to 
lie without motion on the bosom of the waters. 
ft neither goes forward, nor backward, nor to- 
wards either shore, as if there was a moment of 
deliberation in which way it should go. Soon it 
begins to move, not forward but ina circular direc- 
tion. It moves so gently, that one who knew 
not the perils of the place would feel no alarm ; 
but then commences the fearful struggle. Round 
it is swept with increasing velocity, ia spite of 
the efforts of the boatman. Every oar is plied ; 
every nerve of the oars-man is stretched ; evety 
effort possible is made at the bow and the stern 
to turn the boat from that current. It goes round 
and round, in spite of death-like exertions, in- 


| producing incalculable changes. 


| tions of Scholarship, awed by the majesty of the 


seem to have escaped the 
when there seems to be no dangerous tendency 
in any direction. Yet soon there is a movement, 
perhaps commencing far from the vortex ; and 


ruin. ‘The young men who are lost by intemp- 
erance and sensuality, do not perish without a 
struggle. 
down, and let the current sweep them on. 


forward has secured a firm grasp, that the 
ish. Now, what the young man needs for his 
virtue that shall bear him through every danger ; 
some power acting on his soul at every 
when he seems to be safe, and when he is seen 
to be in danger ; when he has escaped one mani- 


him up to manhood, and place him in safety on 
that elevation beyond all the dangers that beset 
youth. 





MR- SUMNER’S ORATION, 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


We have already heartily commended this ora- 
We would glad- 
ly copy it entire; but cannot. It has faults. It 
is quite too eulogistic for our taste. Though less 
adapted to the occasion on which it was delivered 
it would carry with it more weight, if it were 
more discriminating. But we can forgive much 
to the warmth of friendship, the zeal of Christian 
philanthropy, and the fervor of eloquence. Not- 
withstanding the long abstract previously given 
in our paver, we make now the following extract 
relating to Channing, but we have hardly known 
which part to choose, 


tion to all who can procure it. 


the brother whom, in order of time, we were 
called to mourn first. Wiuitiiam E. Cuannine, 
| the Philanthropist, died in the month of October, 
1842, aged sixty-two. Itis by an easy transi- 
tion that we pass from Allston to Channing.— 
They were friends and connexions. The monu- 
| mental stone which marks the last resting place 

of the Philanthropist was designed by the Artist. 
In physical organization they were not unlike, 
each possessing 4 firmness of fibre which hardly 
belongs to the Anglo-Saxon stock. ‘There were 
in both the same sensibility, delicacy, refinement, 
|and truth, illumined by Highest aims; and the 
coloring of Allston finds a parallel in the Vene- 
tian richness of the style of Channing. 

I do not speak of him as the Divine, although 
his labors might well have earned that title also. 
It is probab'e that no single mind in our age has 
| exerted a greater influence over theological opin- 
ions. ButI pass these by, without presuming 
to indicate their character. It were far better, 
on this occasion, to dwell on those Christian la- 
bors which should not fail to find favor alike in 
all churches, whether at Rome, Geneva, Canter- 
bury, or Boston. 

His beneficent influence has been widely felt 
and acknowledged. His words have been heard 
and read by thousands. in all conditions of life, 
| and in various lands, whose hearts have been 
touched with gratitude towards the meek and 
eloquent upholder of divine truth. An Ameri- 
can traveller, at a small village on one of the 
| terraces of the Alps, in the Austrian Tyrol, en- 
countered a German who, hearing that his com- 
panion was from Boston, inquired earnestly for 
Channing ,—saying that the difficulty of learning 
the English language had been adequately repaid 
by the delight of his writings. A distinguished 
stranger, when about to visit this country, was 
told by a relative not less lovély in character than 
exalted tn condition, that she envied him his 
journey, ‘‘for two objects that he would not fail 
to see, —Niagara and Channing.’’ We have al- 
ready observed, that acritic of art has placed him 
in a yrand American triumvirate with Allston 
and Washington. More frequently, he has been 
associated with Washington and Franklin; but, 
unlike Washington, he had no ensigns of com- 
mand; unlike Franklin, he was never elevated to 
to the pinnacle of foreign office. It is probable 
that since them no American has exerted an equal 
ihfluence over his tellow-men. And yet, if it 
be asked what single important measure he has 
carried to a successful close, J could not answer. 
It is on character that he has wrought and is still 


From the retirement of his study he has spoken 
to the nations and to mankind, in a voice which 
has made itself heard in the most distant places, 
and whose influence, pleading the cause of gen- 
tleness, of righteousness, and of peace, is felt by 
thousands on whose souls has never fallen either 
has spoken or written word. He is the herald of 
a new and a greater age than any yet seen in the 
world’s history, when the Sword shall yield to 
the Pen, when the Gorgon countenance of Force, 
hardening all that it looks upon, shall be dazzled 
into imbecility by the effulgence of Christian 
Truth. While he lived, he was ever, through 
good report and evil report, the Champion of hu- 
manity. ‘*Follow my white plume,” said the 
chivalrous monarch of France, as he plunged in- 
to the thickest of the vulgar fight. ‘Follow the 
Right,’’ more resplendent than plume or ori- 
flamme, was the watchword of Channing. 

{ have called him the Philanthrophist, the lov- 
er of man,—the title of highest honor on earth. 
*“*T take goodness in this sense,’’ says Lord Ba- 
con, ‘*the effecting of the weal of men, which is 
what the Grecians call Philanthropeia. . 
This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is 
the greatest, being the character of the Deity; 
and without it man is a busy, mischievous, wretch- 
ed thing, no better than a kind of vermin.’’— 
Lord Bacon was right. Confessing the attrac- 


Law, facinated by the beauty of Art, our souls 
bend with involuntary reverence before* the an- 
gelic natyre that seeks the good of his fellow- 
man. It is through him that God speaks. On 
him has descended in especial measure his di- 
vine spirit. God is love, and man most nearly 
resembles him in his diffusive benevolence. In 
heaven, we are told, the first place or degie@is 
given to the angels of love, who are termed Ser- 
aphim; the second to the angels of light, who are 
termed Cherubim. 
It must be confessed with sorrow, that the 
time has not yet come, when even his exalted la- 
bors of benevolence can find equal acceptance 
with all men. And now, as I undertake to 
speak of them in this presence, I seem to tread 
ou half-buried cinders. I shall tread fearlessly ; 
trusting to be loyal to the occasion, to my sub- 
ject, andto myself. In the peerage of my own 
profession, I shall not travel out of the record ; 
but I trust to be true to the record. It is fit that 
his name should be affectionately commemorated 
here. He was one of us. He was a son of the 
University, and for many years connected with 
its government as a teacher, and as a Fellow of 
the Corporation. To him,perhaps, more than to 
any other person, is she indebted for her most dis- 
tinctive opinions. His name is indissolubly con- 
hected with hers ;— 
«And when thy ruins shall disclaim 

To be the treasure of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 

An everlasting monument to thee.”’ 


Ihave called him the Philanthropist ; he might 
also be called the Moralist, for he was the high 
expounder of human duties; but his exposition 
of duties was no common service in the cause of 





creasing in rapidity as the circles grow smaller, 


that a body that is lost is recovered. So there 
are points in the lives of young men, when they 
reatest perils, and 


there is a struggle, but the current sweeps into 


They do not lay their oars camly 
It is 
after many a struggle—when too late ; it is after 
many a conflict, when the power that bears them 


pede 
safety, is for some steady influence in favor of 
int— 
fest place of peril, and when he glides into a 


more dangerous position, though it seems to be 
safe ; some steady influence that shall accompany 


Let us now reverently approach the grave of 


his own country andage. He saw full well, 
that it were vain to declare, in general terms, 
the blessings of right and the misery of wrong, 
unless the special wrong was pointed out which 
ought to be eradicated. A general morality is 
apt to be inefficient. Tamerlane and Napoleon 
might both join in general praise of peace and 
condemnation of war, and entitle themselves to 
be enrolled, with Alexander of Russia, as the 
members of a Peaee Society. And many people 
satisfy their consciences by the utterance of gen- 
eral truth, warmed, perhaps, by rhetorical effort, 
without venturing or caring to apply it praetical- 
ly in life. This was not the case with our Phi- 
lanthropist. He sought to bring his morality to 
bear distinetly and pointedly upon the world. 
Nor was he disturbed by another suggestion, 
which the morahst often dusventien "shee his 
views were sound in theory, but not practical. 
He well knew that what is unsound in theory 
must be vicious in practice. He did not hesitate 
therefore, to fasten upon any wrong he discerned 
and attach to it a mark, which, like that of Cain, 
can never be wiped from its forehead. His Phi- 
lanthropy was Morality in action. 

_As a Moralist, he knew that the highest hap- 
piness could bé reached by following the right ; 
and as a lover of man, he sought on all occasions 
to inculeate this as a supreme duty. He strove 
to impress upon states and nations the important 
truth, that they were amenable to the same mor- 
al law as individuals. This proposition, if uni- 
versally recognized, would open the gates of a 
new civilization. It is the vague and imperfect 
acceptance of it that is the source of national sins. 
The principles of moray, after they have pos- 
sessed themselves of thé individual, slowly per- 
vade the body politic; and it is not uncommon 
to listen to the suggestion, that the state and the 
individual are governed by separate laws of right, 
—that the state may do what an individual may 
not do. In combatting this pernicious fallacy, 
Channing did important service to the state. He 
has helped to bring government within the circle 
of Christian duties, and has instructed the states- 
man that there is one unbending rule of right, 
binding alike or public and private conscience. 
This truth cannot be too often proclaimed. The 
pulpit, the press, the school, the college, should 
render it familiar to our ears, and pour it iuto 
oursouls. Beneficent nature joins with the mor- 
alist in declaring the universality of God’s laws ; 
the flowers of the field, the rays of the sun, the 
morning and evening dews, the descending show- 
ers, the waves of the sea, the breezes that fan 
our cheeks and bear rich argosies from shore to 
shore, the careering storm, all that is on this 
earth,—nay more, the system of which this earth 
isa part, and the infinitude of the Universe, in 
which our system dwindles toa grain of sand, 
all declare one prevailing law, knowing no dis- 
tinction of persons, of numbers, of masses, of 
size. 

While Channing commended this truth, he 
recognized with especial fervor the rights of men. 
He saw in our institutions, as established in 1776, 
the grand animating idea of Human Rights, dis- 
tinguishing us from other countries. It was this 
idea, which, first appearing at our nativity as a 
nation, shone on the path of our fathers, as the 
unaccustomed star in the west, which twinkled 
over Bethlehem. 

Kindred to the idea of Human Rights was that 
other, which appears so often in his wiitings as 
to seem to inspire his whole philanthropy, the 
importance of the Individual Man. No human 
soul was so abject in condition as not to find sym- 
pathy and reverence from him. He confessed 
his brotherhood with all God’s children, although 
a torrid sun had Jeft upon them an unchangeable 
Ethiopian skin. Filled by this thought, he 
sought in all that he did to promote their eleva- 
tion and happiness. He longed to do good, to 
be a spring of life and light to his fellow-beings. 
“T see nothing worth living for,’’ he said, ‘but 
the divine virtue which endures and surrenders 
all things for truth, duty, and mankind.” 

In the cause of education and of temperance 
he was an earnest laborer. He saw how essen- 
tial was knowledge toa people who governed 
themselves,—thai without it the right of voting 
would be a dangerous privilege, and that with it 
the state would be elevated, and the means of 
happiness infinitely diffused. His vivid imagi- 
nation saw the blight of intemperanee, and ex- 
posed it in glowing colors. In these causes he 
was sustained by the kindly sympathy of those 
among whom he lived. 

But there were two other causes in which his 
soul more than in any other was engaged, par- 
ticularly at the close of his life, and with which 
his name will be indissolubly connected ;—I 
mean the efforts for the abolition of those two 
mighty Heathen Institutions, Slavery and War. 
Fain would [ pass by, on this occasion ; but not 
to speak of them would be to present a portrait 
from which the most distinctive features had been 
carefully removed. 

And first, as to Slavery. His attention was 
particularly drawn to this by his residence early 
in life in Virginia, and at a later day for a season 
in one of the West India islands. His soul was 
moved by its injustice and inhumanity. He saw 
in it an infraction of God’s great law of Right 
and of Love, and of the Christian precept, 
‘*Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” He regarded it 
as contrary to the law of nature ; and here the 
Philanthropist unconsciously adopted the conclu- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking by the mouthof Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall, of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, at a later day, speaking by the mouth of 
Mr. Chief Justice Shaw. 

With these convictions, his duty as a Moralist 
and a Philanthropist did not admit of question. 
He saw before him a giant wrong. Almost 
alone he-went forth to the contest. On his re- 
turn from the West Indies, he first declared his 
views from the pulpit. Ata Ister day, he pub- 
lished a book entitled Slavery, the most exten- 
aive treatise on any subject from his pen. Oth- 
er publications followed, down to the close of 
his life, among which was a prophetic letter, 
addressed to Henry Clay, against the annexa- 
tion 6f Texas, on the ground that it would entail 
upon the country war with Mexico, and would 
extend and fortify slavery. It is important to 
mention that this letter, before its publication, 
was read to his classmate Story, who listened to 
it with admiration and assent; so that the Jurist 
and the Philanthropist here joined in upholding 
benign truth. 

In his defence of the liberty of the African 
race he always invoked the great considerations 
of justice and humanity, The argument of 
economy, which is deemed by some minds the 
only one pertinent to the subject, never present- 
ed itself to him. The question of profit and loss 
was absorbed in that of right and wrong. His 
maxim was, ‘‘Any thing but slavery ; poverty 
sooner than slavery.’’ But while he exhibited 
this institution in the blackest colors of reproba- 
tion, as inhuman, unjust, ynchristian, unworthy 
of an age of light and of/a republic professing 
freedom, his gentle soul found no word of haish- 
ness for those whom birth, education, and custom 
have bred in its support. He was implacable 
towards wrong; but used soft words towards 
wrong-doers. He looked forward to.the day 
when they too, encompassed by a moral blockade, 











brother who reducing to practice the teachings 
of Channing and the suggestions of his own con- 
science, has liberated the slaves which have fal- 
len to him by inheritance. This act finds a 
response of gratitude and admiration in all our 
hearts. In asking the Free States to discomect 
themselves from all support of slavery, Chan- 
ning wished them to do as States, what Palfre 
has done as a man. At the same time he dwe 
with affectionate care upon the Union. He 
sought to reform, not to destroy; to eradicate, 
not to overturn; .and he cherished the Union as 
the mother of peace, plenteousness and joy. 





HINT TO PUBLIC TEACHERS. 


The recent address of Charles Sumner, Esq. 
of Boston, before the Cambridge branch of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, appears to have been 
regarded by all who heard it, as one of uncom- 
mon talent and eloquence. 

Its leading object seemed to be to exhibit high 
moral qualities and attainments in man, as infi- 
nitely more sublime and valuable, than any such 
adventitious advantages as wealth or station, or 
even the highest intellectual power. While he 
paid due respect to the ‘‘august teachers of 
mankind,”’ as he termed them, furnished by an- 
cient Greece and Rome, and still higher respect 
to some distinguished modern writers, it was 
gratifying to the christian heart, to notice, with 
what ingenuousness he avowed the utter inferi- 
ority of all mere human moral teachings to what 
might be found in the oracles of God. 

The subject is worthy of sober consideration 
by all who direct in public education. And 
when such unqualified testimony to the superior 
wisdom and excellence of the scriptures as a 
system of morals, as well as religion, is now not 
unfrequently given from the highest seat of 
learning, and from the daily public press, it is 
matter of surprise that they are not generally 
adopted and systematically used, among text- 
books, for the instruction of youth. Such a 
change might introduce a new and glorious era 
in the history of colleges and avademies, and 
in the moral sentiments of educated men gener- 


ally. 
tt mioet surely have been impossible for the 
devotee of wealth, or the slave of mere worldly 
ambition, to have candidly listened to the orator 
at Cambridge, without being impressed with the 
conviction that the God of providence is indeed 
setting before the men of this generation infinite- 
ly higher objects of pursuit. And some of the 
more generous and noble-minded youth of old 
Harvard must, we think, have been quickened 
and greatly strengthened in the determination, 
that, with God’s blessing, the world shall yet 
be the wiser and happier for their having lived 
in it. A. De 
[Boston Recorder. 








Tar Naturat Eviprnce on THE BEING OF 
Gop anp THE ImmorTAL Lirg. By E.G. Hol- 
land, Bath, Steuben Co. N. Y. 

This strikes us as quite a remarkable pam- 
phlet,—clear in statement, fresh and strong in 
argument. It must be written by a man of no 
common powers, and by one who knows how to 
use his mind. There is no superfluous amplifi- 
cation—an unusual merit among ministers;— 
but the subject is thoroughly analysed, and then 
left to shine in its own light. Some of the 
points seem to us brought forward in“a very 
original and striking manner. We extract from 
the first part to-day, hoping hereafter to quote 
from the second. 


Man can only realize religious ideas, the spir- 
it of worship, through that which he has within 
himself. ‘The child, without being taught, pro- 
nounces the rose to be beautiful, because the ex- 
ternal beauty of the object, so perfectly corres- 
ponds to that sense of beauty, and constitution 
of mind, which preceded the perception of the 
flower. But for this correspondence, this per- 
ception of beauty had been impossible. How 
could we without a rational power, seize upon 
the most perfect system of philosophy, though 
handed down from the skies! How could the 
wisdom, the righteousness, and the goodness, 
unfolded in any revelation, be known and felt 
by us, farther than the principles of wisdom, 
rectitude and goodness exist in our own mind 
and consciousness! The animal will as soon 
look into Euclid, as man intoa revezled religion, 
without kindred and corresponding powers with- 
in himself. The position taken becomes self- 
evident ; and is capable of proof from a great 
variety of thought. If this position is now clear, 
it follows that religion is not, as a principle, 
grafted upon the world by the Priest, nor the 
church. The Priest did not create human na- 
ture. Whatever we are by nature, we are inde- 
pendent of the Priest, the Church, or ourselves. 
There are two important ideas which spring 
out of the truth already gained. The first is, 
that to do justice to our whole nature, we should 
be religious. And the second is, that there is a 
God, a Supreme, Divine Being. 

Our nature should be educated in all its pow- 
ers and elements. The religious element is not 
in our being for no end. It is not there to be 
dormant : still less to be smothered and abused. 
And if, as many arguments do prove, this ele- 
ment is greatest, deepest and divinest of all, then 
religion is properly the chief of subjects and of 
universal concern. The true disciple of nature 
is not against nature. The man who has no 
concern in what appertains to religious ideas and 
life, follows not nature; nay, he blinds himself 
to its greatest reality. 

But to be religious without a God, is as im- 
possible as to be intelligent withoat truth, or to 
see without light. The truth of a religious ele- 
ment implies a God. Why should there be this 
spirit of worship, in universal diffusion, unless 
there is a God, a Divine mind to meet it? Is 
this not a universe of correspondencet Do not 
natural wants find the objects which can sate 
them in the ample provision of the universe 7— 
Indeed nothing is more striking and beautiful in 
the great system of AJl Things, than the exact, 
the plain and often refined correspondence be- 
tween the real want and the existence of the sat- 
on object. 

0 begin with what is outward, who fails to 
see the generous provision made for the great 
multitude of natural wants? Behold the eye and 
the light! ‘The atmosphere and the lungs, the 
growth of vegetable life, and the presence of 80- 
lar light and heat, are corresponding things no-~ 
ticed by the mass of men ; but such plain points 
are but parts of an incomprehensible system of 


coirespondence. 

The condition of man, which demands cloth- 
ing for the body, is not uncared for. We notice 
visitations of thirst. And beheld the fountains 
flowing at our feet! We hunger. And behold 
a fruitful earth! Behold the animal of the field, 
and wood, and waters, subject to human power 
and skill! Wesleep- Behold the still silence 
and shadow of night! Health demands _ action. 
Behold a world of b , demanding labor as 
the essential condition! Man languishes. Be- 
hold the renovating properties diffused through a 








invisible to the eye, but more potent than navies, 
and under the influence of increasing Christian 
light, diffused from ail the nations, shall have 
the magnanimity to acknowledge the wrong, and 
to set their captives free. At the close of Is 
life, he urged with peculiar foree the duty—it 
was of duties that he spoke—of the Northern 





thousand forms. 
But there is an inward man. He thirsts for 


know . Behold a universe of truth, of re- 
ality ! undless fields of science are spread 


and shines forth from the blue heavens, and, 








humanity. His morality, etherealized and sub- 


n bondage. Conscience forbids it. No son of 


States to free themselves from all support of | gleams out of each point in nature, to meet a 
slavery. To this conelusion he was driven irre- | universal thirst. Man loves society. Behold 
sistibly by the ethical that what is‘) nature, ever social, and ever speaking to man 
wrong for an individual is wrong for a state. | in his own language, ever the hues of 
No son of the Pilgrims would hold a fellow-man | his own spirit! Behold f in ; 


country and world! His spirit moves in wor- 
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ship, the sacred element stirs itself in man. Be- 
hold the Supreme One, the Great Unseen! who 
is in all, a above all, who has sent out the 
dim shadow and likeness of Himself in all this 
visible nature, so vast, and so beautiful! Read- 
er, can the correspondence fail! Is there the 
spirit, the element of worship, of religion in hu- 
manity, and is there no God! Ass well say, that 
there is an intellect but no truth, that there is a 
thirst, but no fountain. 

I insist upon it, as an irresistible proof of the 
being of God, the existence of a religious ele- 
ment in our nature. It has no business there, to 
speak plainly, if there is no being to be adored 
and worshipped, Such a thought, breaks pp 
the correspondence of things; 1 breaks f e€ 
greatest link of the entire chain. Such anot 
deficieney as is here supposed, can never al 
found among the whole class of man’s. re 
wants. The ignorance of mankind in snaps 
the Supreme Being, is no evidence — piped 
position taken, since the failure of man to a“ 
the Only true God, is no greater than his ill 
success in gaining a full knowledge of truth per- 
taining to natural things. © Nature in her infinity 
of forms, manifests none other than uniform 
laws. Her laws, her variety, her constant or- 
der, speak to us of but one creating, preserving 
mind. We have edyced two important ideas 
from the nature of man, which are, that all 
should be religious, and that there is a God. 
These ideas cannot be opposed, until the posi- 
tion is denied and disproven, that in humanity 
there is a religious element. On this point, 1s 
the great issue. And 1 would add, that ne one 
who can reason with any force, need, upon this 
issue, to fear the conflict between truth and error. 

The more common evidence in support of the 
great idea, on which 4il religion rests, 1s the ar- 
gument from the outer temple, the wise, and 
benevolent arrangements, which control the op- 
erations of nature around us. This is doubtless 
a sound evidence—one that has addressed a 
greater number, than the one I have used. All 
men see a mighty force acting in the universe ; 
acting in decay and in life, in motion and in rest; 
and all see somewhat of the wisdom which guides 
it ; and the goodness of design to which these 
are subordinated has made upon all men some 
impression. And itis not strange, that what 
men could see in outward objects, should become 
the greater evidence, in subduing doubt, upon 
this point. 

I have no time to go further in this branch of 
investigation. The Bible attempts no logical 
proof of the Divine existence. It every where 
speaks as if this idea existed, as if it were un- 
doubted. And I cannot but feel, that he who 
asks proof upon this trath, isin any other than 
his proper state. The man who says, Prove to 
me that there is such a principle as Virtue, or, 
Prove to me that there is such a principle as 
Vice, certainly gives some evidence of moral dis- 
order. He who lives Virtue, seeks no proof 
that there is such a principle. He asks you not, 
to prove that the sun shines, nor that the stars 
give light. He who seeks proof that God Is, 
lives not like him whose life and consciousness 
are full of his presence. The only apology we 
have for giving an argument, is, that men do not 
live from their higher nature ; they obey not the 
diviner instinets ; they hear not the sacred voice 
of Nature and the Soul. Nature has the deep, 
solemn, silent, worshipful voice. The spirit of 
a calm, holy and eloquent worship oft seems to 
fill all this temple of God, this Nature around 
us. The soul in all climes has its sacred ideas, 
hopes and feelings; and as if Deep answered 
unto Deep, Nature and the Soul speak of Di- 
vinity ; the one by an everlasting beauty of Jaw 
and order, and the other by irs. deep wants and 
high powers. No idea is so sun-like as the idea 
of God. It is central, like a ruling orb. It is 
the light of the universe: and without it the 
whole horizon of man is covered with impenetra- 
ble and interminable darkness. The past is a 
dream, the present an unmeaning reality, and 
death is the horrible explosion, which, of hu- 
manity, leaves not a wreck behind. Quench 
the central light, and all is darkness forever. <A 
wold without a God, and a God without a 
world, are thoughts above all others most un- 
natural.”’ 

* 





> 7 . * 

“If nature is God’s work, it necessarily bears 
the image of his mind: and is therefore when 
truly seen a revelation of Him. The Visible, 
shadows forth the Invisible, even the eternal 
power and Godhead. Asis the mind, so will 
be its worship, its religion. Ideas too are crea- 
tive ; and christianity, known and lived, repro- 
duces in man the divine image. 

He is the present God. He acts constantly 
through all his works. He moves the universe 
at his will. He is not only the God of the origi- 
nal creation, but of the present action, move- 
ment, law and order of all he has made; and 
nature’s laws, as we term them, are but His 
chosen modes of acting, of doing. He is tur- 
eign to nothing and nothirg is foreign to Him. 
As the mind of my friend shines out upen me 
like daylight, through the eye, the countenance, 
the form, and the movement, so the Divine Mind 
shines out through all nature, through all this 


physiognomy of God. Such nature is. As the 
representative of God, nature is sacred. All her 
beauty is sacred fur the same cause. It once 


was in the Creative mind, before expressed in 
nature, and is an attraction which should lead 
all to Him. Man has no rest without God. If 
the idea in its highest form is abandoned, image- 
worship will follow ; if these and the true icea 
are forsaken, men will mistake nature for God, | 
will worship the Vestment, instead of Him 
whose clothing it is. No man, no class are sat- 
isfied without the idea, or something to answer 
in its place. 

Where is God?. Let me see him, says the 
child. The child-sceptic says the same, and be- 
cause no personal form appears, he denies, he 
doubts. He never pauses to think, should God 
appear in personal form, that it is the form only 
that he could see. Nothing higher is visible. 
God, he could not see. In his superficial reason- 
ing, he pauses not to ask himself, What is the 
eye! What are its elements! Is it given to 
behold the material, which is as itself, or mind 
which is above its nature and elements? These 
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REPLY TO A LETTER FROM THE PURITAN. 


PARTICULAR REMARKS, 


We have copied on our first page from the 
New England Puritan a Letter to a Unitarian 
Kinsman, written, apparently, in a kind and 
Christian spirit. Still we must say that the 
writer does not understand our views of salva- 
tion, or he could never speak of them as leaving 
him, ‘*a sinful man, to atone for his sins by his 
own works,”’ or as teaching nothing respecting 
Christ, ‘‘which shows me that he has any con- 
cern in securing my acceptance with God, ex- 
cept as he teaches me the practical duties of this 
life, to be performed as meriting.’’ Still less 
could he add that uncharitable expression, the 
only one, we believe, in the letter; ‘‘you teach 
me, true, how to live in very sweet peace and 
complacency with myself; but you do not tell 
me how I shall be sure to die thus.” We can 
assure the writer that the happiest countenances 
we have ever seen were those of devout Unitari- 
ans, who were perfectly conscious that they 
could live but a few days, and that one who, 
when in health had strayed from our fuld, and 
joined an Orthodox Church, could not be at peace 
when mortal sickness had seized upon her, till 
she had called in a minister of our faith and put 
herself under his instructions, in order to learn 
how to die; and that the views which he held 
up to her of Christ and God did give to her the 
peace which she had vainly sought elsewhere. 
Yet, though we believe our views peculiarly 
fitted to sustain us in death, we rejoice to believe 
that among a// denominations, millions of devout 
and humble Christians find, at that trying hour, 
the light and comfort and support they need. 


THE Way Ole ALVATION. 


But, let it be remembered, we do not depend 
on our own works for salvation. We never 
have known a devout Unitarian who did. We 
insist on works only as a proof, or test of the 
reality of our faith. It is through the mercy of 
God alone, the infinite merey which Christ has 
revealed to us, that we hope te be forgiven. 
We know too well our utter helplessness, if left 
entirely to ourselves, we have felt too painfully 
the burden of sin upon our hearts, to dare think 
of purchasing salvation by our own works, or 
asking it as something that we merit. But feel-| 
ing ourselves to be sinners, weighed down by a 
consciousness of our own unworthiness and 
guilt, what shall we do? to whom shall we go! 
We turn to Christ, knowing that ‘‘there is none 
other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.”” We are taught to 
have faith in him and with this faith would ham- 
bly ask, **Lord, what wilt thou have us to do! 


made perfect in weakness.’’ Most gladly, 
in our infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon us. 


HENRY WARE, JR. 


It has seemed strange to us that reference 
should be made, such as we have seen in several 
Orthodox papers, to the lines written by Dr. 
Ware, as evidence that his religious faith was 
not sufficient for him. Have the men who do 
this ever read the life of St. Augustine, of Lu- 
ther, of Baxter or Doddridge, or of that pure and 
humble Christian, Cowper! Have they read of 
John Foster, or Leigh Richmond, or Dr. Pay- 
son, or have they ever been admitted to intimate 
acquaintance with any humble and devoted 
Christian? Surely if they have, they must 
know that the Christian’s progress through this 
life is not a triumphal march, but in weariness 
often and pain and weakness, in sadness and de- 
pression. Happy is it for him, if in these hours 
he may, through faith in Christ, ery out, In sick- 
ness and despondency, to a Father of infinite) 
compassion. It surely is a great relief to the 
burdened soul, to be able to exclaim ; ’ 


Help me, thou Merciful and Just, 
This fearful doom to fly, 

Thou art my strength, my hope, my trust ;— 
O, help me, lest I die! 

And let my full obedience prove 

The perfect power of faith and love? 


Is not this going to the everlasting fountain of 
consolation? And might it not well lead to the 
| submissive spirit which Mr. Ware expresses in 
another hymn written during the same sickness ! 


Father, thy gentle chastisement 
Falls kindly on my burdened soul ; 
I see its merciful intent, 
To warn me back to thy control ; 
And pray that while I kiss the rod, 
I may find perfect peace in God. 


The errors of my heart I know; 
I feel my deep infirmities ; 
For, often, virtuous feelings glow, 
And holy purposes arise, 
But, like the morning clouds decay, 
As empty, tho’ as fair, as they. 


Forgive the weakness I deplore ; 
And let thy peace abound in me, 
That I may trust my heart no more, 
But wholly cast myself on thee. 

O, let my Father’s strength be mine, 





And my devoted life be thine. 

Is not this the breathing of a Christian soul ! 
Or if such desires, this earnestly expressed, are | 
evidence of an imperfect faith, what shall be said | 
of the beautiful lines of Cowper, 


O for a closer walk with God, 


A calm and heavenly frame, 

A light to shine upon the road, 

That leads me to the Lamb? 

Indeed any prayer for growth in grace and} 
knowledge, implies that something is wanting in 





Is there hope for sinful beings such as we! 


What dost thou teach?’ We go to the Gospels | have not already attained neither are already per- 
for his reply. He tells us that there is joy 10/ fo ‘True humility will always feel something 
wanting in what we are, and true piety will ask 
in prayer, that our wants may be supplied, until 


we attain ‘‘unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
when he had come to himself, and returned to his} of the 
" } 


heaven over one sinner that repenteth, and that 
our sins may be forgiven. But how may they 
be forgiven? We read of the Prodigal son, who, | 


father’s house, was gladly welcomed back. We} ¢ijeq with all the fulness of God.” 


read of the poor publican who prayed, ‘‘God be | 


merciful to me, a sinner,” and who ‘‘went down | er composed, for he did not see the manuscript, 
to his house justified rather than the other.’ during a severe sickness in the spring of 1836, a 
sickness which his friends remember with pecu- 
liar distinctness, because it was accompanied by 
an unusually elevated state of mind. ‘The attack 


Again, Jesus has taught us how to pray ; ‘“‘for- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors ;”’ 
‘tor,”’ he adds, ‘if ye forgive men their trespass- 
es, your heavenly Father will also forgive you ; 
but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive yourtrespasses.’’ Yet 
again he says, ‘*Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much.”’ As we believe | 





tions. 


cherish the sentiment of love in our hearts. “ 
ence tothe forgiveness of sins, we beg that our | 
Trinitarian friends will point it out to us. We 
certainly cannot find it in any account which the 
New Testament contains of his teachings. 

It is then through the mercy of God, on re- 
penting and turning to him with humility and | 
love, that we may hope to be forgiven. Christ has 
called us to the Father, and taught us how we 
may find forgiveness. If man has devised other 
ways, we dare not accept them. 

But this is only the beginning of the Chris- 
tian life. It is but the beginning of our redemp- 
tion. The whole Christian progress from St. 
Paul down to that devoted disciple of Christ, 
John Foster, has been through many trials, dis- 
quietudes and fears, with bright hours, with 
hallowed moments of rest, with occasional re- 
freshings from on high, which might serve to 





questions are not asked ; and though the eye ney- 
er yet saw a humaa mind, there are those who 
will be governed by it, in regard to the greatest 
ideas. But if you wish to see, there is more, far 
more than can be seen: here is on all sides a 
great, boundless nature, and though its mightiest 
powers and agencies are invisible, yet there is 
an unlimited domain of visibility, greater far 
than the power ofall the vision ever aided by 
solar light. There is enough then to see, far 
more than there is any vision for ; and the Seen 
is forever the living token and representative of 
the Unseen and the Eternal. 

But while the realm of nature, like a bound- 
less sea, spreads around you, and you perceive 
that the law which commands its wave is gener- 
al, and fixed, let not this unchanging order ob- 
scure the Parental Character of the Deity. He 
is not only the general friend of all, but the real 
friend of each ; he speaks to you and to me the 
word of love; in a thousand glad voices he 

it. The tone of Jesus’ ministry and life, 
through replete with true dignity, though full of 
moral majesty, brings the Deity down to our 
perception and feeling, more familiarly than na- 
ture reveals him. Man longed fto hear a more 
direct and familiar voice, that should declare 
from the Infinite, a direct care and love which 
should speak to him with new power of the ever- 
lasting life. While desponding and forlorn, he 
lifts his head to hear this voice from the heaven- 
sent Teacher of Nazareth.’’ 





Vermont Asytum ror THE Insane, Brar- 
TLeBoro’. By the tenth annual report, which 
has just been published, the institution appears 
to in a prosperous condition. The new 
buildings have been completed and are nearly 
filled. 460 have enjoyed its advantages the past 
year; 197 have been admitted, 162 have been 
discharged, and 291 now remain. Of those dis- 
charged, 94 have recovered. The terms are 
fixed at two dollars per week for the first six 
months, and one dollar and fifty cents per week 
afterwards. Patieats from other States are re- 
ceived on the same terms as those from Vermont. 





Man must suffer, to be ; he must con- 
quer himself and the world, in order to be forever 
mighty. 


cheer the pilgrim in times of grief and despon- 
dency. How are we to be sustained amid these 
trials? ‘To whom may we loof for guidance and 
support? To Christ, ‘the way, the truth and 
the life.” Weknow of none other than he, 
‘*who alone has the words of eternal life.” We 
gotohim. Wesit at his feet, and hear his 
words of divine encouragement and instruction. 
We commune with him, till we breathe in his 
divine spirit, and are ourselves quickened by his 
divine life. He brings us, in this frame of 
mind, to the Father, assuring us that His watch- 
ful providence is over all His works; that nota 
sparrow falleth to the ground without His notice, 
and that we are of more value than many spar- 
rows; that He, far more than we, know- 
eth how to give good things to them that 
ask Him; that whatsoever we shall ask the 
Father in his name, He (the Father) will give it 
us. Thus by fidelity towards man and _prayer- 
fulness to God we are to live in Christ, assured 
that if we humbly strive thus to live, we shall 
not be forsaken, but ‘‘the Comforter, the spirit of 
truth, will come, and both he and his Father 
will make their abode with us.’’ In these, our 
Savior’s divine assurances, we would trust. 
We would prove the sincerity of our faith by 
the fidelity of our lives, and when faint or dis- 
heartened amid our labors we would seek new- 
ness of life and strength in prayer. We may 
not always find perfect peace. We see through 
our Savior’s life a profound significance in sor- 
row, and would bow beneath the cross as a part 
of the painful discipline which has been appoint- 
ed for our good, our deepest affections quicken- 
ed and new strength daily imparted through our 
faith in his sufferings and death. 
And what more can we ask? To be sure, our 
human imperfections are not suddenly removed. 
* But amid our trials the same consoling answer 
comes, which was accorded to St. Paul. ‘My 


was so violent as to produce a sense of danger. 
This he fostered, as. atfording an opportunity, 
seldom afforded to one who was so often slight- 
ly ill, to realise the approach of death. He 
spoke of the possible issue frequently, express- 
in Christ, we must believe in these, his instiuc-| ing fully his confidence in the love and mercy 
We have come to him as sinners, asking of his Heavenly Father, and his perfect willing- 
how we may hope for pardon, and he has told us| ness to acquiesce in His will. He felt that he 
that we must repent, that we must bow our: | had been a sinner, had grievously neglected the 
selves in penitence and sorrow, praying God to| means of grace which had been placed within 
be merciful to us, sinners,’’ and in order that! his reach ; but he had not a doubt or a fear, he 
this prayer may be accepted and God be merci- , gave himself wholly into the hands of Him whom 
ful to us, we must be merciful to others, and | he believed to be all merciful and just. Often 
did he repeat the words, “‘He who spared not 
Christ has taught anything beyond this, in refer- | his own Son, shall he not with him freely give 


our present condition, that, like St. Paul, we 
P 


stature of the fulness of Christ, and be} 


The lines by Mr. Ware were written, or rath- 


us al! things?’’ The portions of Seripture, and 
hymns which he selected to have read to him, 
were those which were expressive of confidence 
in the promises of God to sinners. He dwelt 
upon the mission of Christ as evidence of the 
Father’s love and his own deep feelings were 
moved to their foundations as he spoke of Christ's 
life and sufferings and death for such sinful be- 
ings as himself. As was frequently the case in 
sickness, his mind took a poetical turn, his com- 
mon thoughts were arrayed in the form of verse, 
and if at times he uttered himself as in that piece 
commmencing, 

“It is not what my hands have done’? 

they more frequently expressed the confiding 
affection and gratitude of a loving child. He 
sometimes questioned whether he should be thus 
tranquil and happy were the certainty of death 
before him, but this was tested in his last sick- 
ness, when, in all the interests in which the 
power of expression was granted him, he showed 
a clear understanding of his situation and evinced 
the most perfect peace of mind in view of it. 
He recurred to that former doubt, and more than 
once uttered the assurance that ‘all was peace 
and confidence within.”’ 

We have no idea that the writer in the Puri- 
tan intended to convey an erroneous impression, 
but as his letter must have such an effect on its 
many readers, will the Editor of the Puritan be 
so kind as to publish,—not the whole of this 
article, we have no right to expect that—but 
simply the last paragraph, containing the true 
statement of facts? We are sure that he will 
be glad in this way to do justice to one whose 
sympathies were confined to no sect, and who, 
much as he loved his own peculiar denomina- 
tion, loved Christ and Christian charity more, 





THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The Evangelical Alliance, as most of our 
readers know, held their first meeting in London, 
Wednesday, Aug. 19, and continued to meet from 
day to day till Wednesday Sept. 2, when they 
formally adjourned. We have read the account 
of their several meetings, and must say that we 
regard their articles, their speeches and their ac- 
tions, as a tissue of inconsistencies, which can- 
not Jeave them any firm bond of union or efficient 
action. 

The Articles with the preliminary resolutions 
are as follows : 

Resolved, ‘That this Conference, composed 
of professing Christians of many different de- 
nominations, all exercising the-right of private 
judgment, and, through common infirmity, dif- 
fering among themselves, in the views they sev- 
erally entertain on some points, both of Chris- 


world, for the purpose of promoting Christian : 
: union, rejoice in making their unanimous avow- 
therefore, with the Apostle, will we rather glory alot as chaace Gale that the church of the 
living God, while it admits of growth, is one 
church, never having lost, and being incapable of 
losing, its essential unity. Not, therefore, to 
create that unity, but to confess it, is the design 
of their assembling together. 
they desire also, as far as they may be able to 
attain it, to be visibly one ; and thus, both to re- 


a living and everlasting union binds all true be- 


strained to deplore its existing divisions, and to 


One in reality, 


alize in themselves, and to exhibit to others, that 


lievers together in the fellowship of the church 
of Christ, “which is his body, the fullness of 
him that filleth all in all.” wr 
‘That this Conference, while recognizing the 
essential unity of the Christian church, feel con- 


expresss their deep seuse of the sinfulness in- 
volved in the alienation of affection by which 
they have been attended, and of the manifold 
evils which have resulted therefrom; and to 
avow their solemn conviction of the necessity and 
duty of taking measures, in humble dependence 
on the Divine blessing, towards attaining a state 
of mind and feeling more in accordance with the 
word and spirit of Christ Jesus.” 

“That, therefore, the members of this Confer- 
ence are deeply convinced of the desirableness 
of forming a confederation, on the basis of great 


evangelical principles he'd in common by them, |. 


which may affurd opportunity to members of the 
church of Christ of cultivating brotherly love, 
enjoying Christian intercourse, and promoting 
such other objects as they may hereafter agree 
to prosecute together; and they hereby pro- 
ceed to form such a confederation under the 
name of ‘*'The Evangelical Alliance.’’ 

“Phat with a view, however, of furnishing 
the most satisfactory explanation, and guarding 
against misconception in regard to their design, 
and the means of its attainment, they deem it 
expedient explicitly to state as follows : 

I. That the parties composing the Alliance 
shall be such persons only as hold and maintain 
what are usually understood to be evangelical 
views, in regard to the matters. of doctrine un- 
dersiated, viz: : 

1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and suf- 


tion and encouragement in their common enter- 
rise. 

TV. That any member of the Alliance, on his 

removal to another country, shall be entitled to 
the privileges of membership, in connection with 
that branch of the Alliance existiog near hi 
new residence. 
V. That the Alliance shall meet in Conference 
every seventh year, and oftener if deemed neces- 
sary, at the call of two branches on each side of the 
Atlantic. The time and place of the regular Sep- 
tennial Meeting to be authorized by the previous 
Conference, and in case of Special Meetings, by 
mutual consultation, The first meeting to be held 
(D. v.) at in the year. 

VI. That the Septennial Conference shall 
consist of all members of the Alliance specially 
appointed by the respective branches and their 
auxiliaries. 

VII. That each Conference shall elect its own 
officers, viz. a President, Vice-Presidents, Sec- 
retaries, Treasurer, and Committees ; and may 
form such bye-laws as it shall deem proper, 
which shall not, hewever, be binding on any 


ba pe Conference. 

VIII. That no alteration shall be made in the 
constitution of the Alliance at the time when 
such alteration is proposed ; nor until, at a sub- 
sequent Conference, it shall be determined by a 
majority of three-fourths of the members present. 





CLOSET MEDITATIONS. 
THE PRAISE OF MEN. 

Why do we find it so hard to bring our feel- 
ings into harmony with what we know is right 
and true and even best for us? I know that the 
praise of men is nothing compared with the ap- 
probation of God, that, as regards my own hap- 
piness and peace, the one is not worth a mo- 
ment’s thought when weighed against the oth@r. 
This I know. It is the deliberate conviction of 
my understanding, and it would seem like an in- 
sult, if any one should undertake to show me 
that it was otherwise. I meditate on this truth, 





7 of the Holy Scriptures. 
2. ry 


he unity of the Godhead and the Trinity | ¥),, favor of God 


of the persons therein. 

3. The utter depravity of human nature in 
consequence of the fall. 

_ 4. The inearnation of the Son of God, his 
work of atonement for sinners of mankind, and 
his mediatorial intercession and reign. 

5. The justification of the sinner by faith 
alone. 

6. The work of the Holy Spirit, in the con- 
version and sanctification of the sinner. 

7. ‘The nght and duty of private judgment in 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

8. The Divine institution of the Christian min- 
istry and the authority and perpetuity of the or- 
dinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

9. The immortality of the soul, the resurrec- 


tion of the body, the judgment of the world by | And when the spell is over, 1 come to myself, 


our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessed- 
ness of the righteous, and the eternal punishment 
of the wicked.”’ 


tions with some care. 
Association is to show, “that a living and ever- 
lasting union binds all true believers together in 
the fellowship of the church of Christ.’’ But in 
the face of this declaration they proceed to adopt 


Association, and thus goto separate from the 
Church of Christ, 

1. All Unitarians ; 

2. A great many Trinitarians who, though | 
believing in man’s depravity, yet do not believe | 
in ‘the utter depravity of human nature ;”’ | 

3. All Romana Catholics and members of me 
Greek Chureh, who constitute more than three | 


quarters of the Christian world ; 
4. All Quakers and other bodies who do not | 
believe in the divine institution of the Lord’s| 
Supper ; 
5. All Universalists, the very large class in | 
many religious bodies, who, though they believe 


iy : F : oun | 
in future punishment, do not believe that it will 


necessarily be eternal, and the stil] larger class | 


who, theugh they believe ina future state, do | 
not believe in the resurrection of the body. 

: { 
Here then is the first 


Inconsistency No. 1. 
glaring inconsistency :—professing ‘‘to exhibit) 
to others,’’ that a living and everlasting union | 
binds all true believers together,’’ and at the | 


same time adopting articles, which exclude, at | 
least, nineteen twentieths of the Christian com- | 
' 


tian devotedness and love. All who lived be- | 
tween the third and the fifteenth centuries, with 
hardly an exception, are excluded from the | 
Church of Christ. Fenelon and Oberlin, Chev- 
erus and Channing, William Penn, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, all their followers, John Foster, 
John Milton and Noah Worcester, Isaac Watts 
whose hymns they sung at their meetings, and 
thousands of others, the noblest examples of 
Christian excellence, would, if now upon the 
earth, be excluded from their number. 


Inconsistency No.2. Article 1, declares ‘‘the 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures,’ and yet 
they go on to draw up eight more articles, thus 
showing, that in their opinion the Scriptures are | 
not sufficient, and therefore are not to be trusted | 
alone. 

Inconsistency No. 3. Article 7, declares 
‘the right and duty of private judgment in the | 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures,”’ and yet, | 
unless in the exercise of this right and the per- 
formance of this duty, we come to believe in all | 
the remaining eight articles, we are shut out 
from the Church of Christ. 

These inconsistencies must destroy the whole 
vital principle of the Association, and prevent its | 
ever becoming in itself an efficient body, or in 
any sense the representative of the Protestant | 
world. 

We had intended to show how this same in- 
consistency ran through the action of the Alli- 
ance ; but our article is sufficiently long, and no 
inconsistency of action could more decidedly con- 





demn the association, than those which exist in 
the fundamental articles of its constitution. The 
following articles, with those which have gone 
before, will show what the Alliance is. May it 
have all the success which it deserves, and exer- 
an influence as wide as its charity ! 


Resolved, 1. That the Alliance shall consist 
of those persons, in all parts of the world, who 
shall concur in the principles and objects adopt- 
ed by the Conference, it being understood that 
such persons adhere as Christians to their indi- 
vidual capacity. 

Il. ‘That the members of the Alliance be rec- 
ommended to adopt such organization in their 
several countries as in their judgment may be 
most in accordance with their, peculiar cireum- 
stances. An that, in furtherance of the above 
plan, it be recommended, for the present, that a 
branch be formed for each of the following dis- 
tricts, viz :— 

1. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, exclusive of the British colonies, 

2. The United States of America. 

3. The Kingdom of France. 

4. The north of Germany. 

5. The south of Germany and German Swit- 
zerland. : 

And that additional branches be fiom time to 
time recognized as such by the concurrence of 
y two previously existing branches. 

IIL. That an official correspondence be main- 
tained between the several organized branches ; 
and that annual reports of their proceedings be 











grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is 


tian doctrine and ecclesiastical polity, and gath- 
ered together from many and remote parts of the 


jnever have the strength to give a tone to the 


| conversation of my associates,—or at least to be 
> a¢ > ‘ YY i s " . ° ° 
We beg our readers to examine these resolu | something more than wax in their hands? 


articles of admission which exclude from the | 


ish weaknesses may shrink abashed as from we- 
fore thee. And may I cherish sc near and con- 
stant a communion with thee, that the words of 


| a book or an outward employment of any kind, 
| to stand between us and our souls. 


munity—and among them the brightest and pur- 'God, be merciful to me, a sinner. 
est exainples which the world has seen of Chris- | ined against heaven and in thy sight. Thou 


and resolve that, come what may, I will secure 
I leave my retirement and go 
,among men. Their flattering smile or more 
| flattering words overcome me. The fear of be- 
| ing exposed to their ridicule or of seeming to 
| them too conscientious, unmans me. My reso- 
| lution insensibly melts away. Iam swayed by 
|the breath of those around me, yield to their 
|wishes and act froma foolish regard to what 
may be pleasing to them. Not that there is any 
deliberate purpose. Not that I could not easily 
resist, if the proposal were distinctly made. But 
| before I know it, I am pervaded by their spirit, 
and unconsciously do as they would have me do. 


oply to lament my weakness and folly. Can I 


Must 
‘I always come home to these reproachful 
| thoughts, and think only with shame and sor- 
row of what [ have done? 

O, my Father, be Thou with me, a constant 


guardian and friend, and may I carry with me 


The first object of the | 


| such a sense of thy presence, that all these focl- 


my mouth and the meditations of my heart may 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength 
and my redeemer. 





SOLITUDE. 

We mustall have hours of solitude. It is 
not safe to be always with others. There 
should be times when we have nothing, not even 


What feel- 
ings have I this day cherished? What have I 
done to help me forward in the great and mo- 
mentous concerns of life? Have I been mindful 
of the good of others' Have I experienced no 
sensation of envy or jealousy on meeting one 
who, as my competitor, has been more success- 
ful than myself? Or, if Ihave been the suc- 
cessful one, have I respected his feelings as my 
own, and done nothing, which I, in his place, 
would condemn* My character is spotless be- 
fore the world: is it so in the sight of God? O 
For 1 have 


knowest mine unworthiness. But, through thy- 
great mercy in Christ, have pity upon me.— 
Save me from secret faults. And so sanctify 
and bless the meditations of this hour, that 1 
may go forth with newness of life and strength 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 








F. W. Hl. 
We gladly publish the following communica- 
tion, which came too late for our last paper.— 
We honor our brother for his earnestness, and 
joyfully bear testimony to the zeal, enterprise and 
success with which he is laboring for the exten- 
sion, of what we regard as the true Christian 
faith through central New York. Perhaps we did 
not make sufficient allowance for the sensitive- 
ness arising from the peculiarity of his situation, 
while he, stimulated by the excitement of spread- 
ing what are there new views, May not appreciate 
the difficulties with which we have to contend 
here in preaching doctrines with which our peo- 
ple are already familiar, and pressing upon them 
‘‘Jine upon line, precept upon precept,’ the plain, 
uncertain, but essential precepts of Christian du- 
ty. We hope that our friend will still occasion- 
ally favor us with his communications. We 
identify ourselves with no one branch of the de- 
nomination, but have sympathy with all, and wish 
our paper to be the organ in which all may find 
utterance and encouragment. Nor would we 
confine ourselves to Unitarians. Touching views 
of God’s love we rejoice to draw from the Uni- 
versalists; we would have our columns enlivened 
by the zeal of the Christians and their earnest- 
ness for the conversion of souls, and if we find in 
any of the Orthodox denominations, examples of 
humble piety and trust, or words penetrated by 
the spirit of our common master, we thankfully 
take them, that our readers may be enriched by 
their treasures of life and thought. 


For the Register. 


Dear Sirn,—I am sorry to find you think it 
necessary to charge me with “reckless fault-find- 
ing.”’ My article was caused by the pain ex- 
pressed by a worthy Universalist clergyman at 
reading in my study an article from your paper. 
I read that piece three times, in connexion with 
an article sent by Bio. Hosmer from a Western 
Universalist paper, upon the tone assumed by us 
to that body. I see occassionally in ‘“Christian”’ 
newspapers similar, though not so bitter, com- 
plaints. 

My comments were not uncalled for. I am so 
situated as to receive many kind services from 
these denominations, which my own denomina- 
tion is not at hand to render me, and which it 
surely ought not to render me if I am indeed 
‘“‘reckless.’’ And, I have been pained to see 
symptoms of jealousy growing up in distant pla- 


.read by sensitive eyes who are just beginning to 


as 





regarded by them as the authoritative organ of 
our body, may allay, even if it did not create. 

These are the facts of the case. The more 
scattered Unitarian clergy can be greatly helped 
in their work, provided with places to preach in 
and audiences to preach to, cheered by sympa- 
thy and encouragement from these similar disci- 
ples of the Son of God, and saved sometimes from 
abandoning their work altogether, sometimes 
from the weary hour of heartsickness, sometimes 
from being trodden under foot by the Holy Alli- 
ance of Trinitarians—does the Christian Register 
wish to interrupt their friendly offices! We 
cannot believe it. But is it not probable, that, 





look forward at our little Zion, its tone may seem 

a tithe too much elated by the strength of its 

Tri-mountain fortifications, by the learning, re- 

finement and wealth of those who are numbered 

in its ranks, by the comfortable air of an old es- 

tablishment, by the confidence admiration and 

love felt to its clergy in the vicinity of their strong- 

hold? 

It is right no doubt that every periodical we 

have, or are likely to have, should come from the 

atmosphere on which the sainted breath of so 

many sainted spirits seem yet to move. Had 

the editors of our journals passed much of their 

lives where their views were in a sad minority, 

were suspected of all kinds of dreadful things, 

were almost universally miseonceived, they would 

look upon other denominations not servilely or 

fawningly, I know, but with earnest purpose to 

win their trust and love: they would avoid even 
the appearance of evil: they would appear rather 
as suitors than patrons. 

And now, asingle fact as to Unitarians de- 

siring to take pride in their success. When you 

were in the Divinity school at Cambridge, there 

were five societies in Pennsylvania—and some 

talk of a second church in Piiiladelphia. Now, 

to our shame be it said, the:e are but two places 

left us, and one of them not so strony as it once 

was, yet this same state of Pennsylvania has 

doubled its numbers [ suppose in that time, and 

some other denominations have multiplied four- 

fold. It is tobe hoped, to be sure that the 

Meadville School will more than retrieve the 
position we have lost:—but, owing to our lack 
of zeal, self-devotion, energy and practical sagac- 
ity—owing tothe fact that very young preach- 
ers were sent where the most experienced ought 
to have gone, men of retiring habits instead of 
those who could seek and make friends, men 
more studious than eloquent, and more refined 
than popular, we have gone behindhand through- 
out that state. Instead of these two very moder- 
ate societies, we ought to have had there the 
same number of congregations as ia the state of 
New York—instead of being satisfied to let these 
large towns like Pittsburg slip out of our hands 
they should have ben made only the stepping 
stones to other growing cities. Surely asa body 
our talent has been buried in the ground. Hav- 





= 


tempore speaking, when the best powers of the 
mind should be taxed through the week and 
treasured up to enlighten us upon the great con- 
cerns of our intellectual, moral and religious be- 


ing. “ 
There are a great many poor in this city, and 
beggars are met in every street. Some make 
a sae of begging and some are idle, and 
owledge of this makes the heart eallous.— 
mssiving, or indeed relief in the usual ways 


adopted, does little to alleviate this distress, it 
strikes not at the root, it is but anfoutw - 
pliance to a mortal Gangrene within. Théltw 
extremes of life must approxi befo : . 
of much value can be obtain The ¢: 

will be diversities of condition, All tame 4 
the same power over circu ; Over tee 


tation, are not alike situated or Constituted: but 

would there be hunger and nakedness, j¢ ies 

were not cupidity and over* much gain? We 

all know or ought to knoW* in Christian lands 

ihe limits at which our desirés become sinful, ang 

so far as taste and refinement go the truly culti- 
vated are generally pleased with the commonest 
things. This censure so far as it goes is a gen- 
eral one, even if the remedy must not come from 
the lower side; but waiving this, the less cove- 
tous may, hy superior Management, avoid the 
sands and eddies which retard his neighbor, for 
of course I cannot believe in chanee. 

I think the concentration of wealth, whether 
brought on by the entailment of estates, govern- 
mental sinecures and great salaries or from what- 
ever cause, is the thing most to be feared in this 
country ; that misery and ill requited labor have 
an awful account against it, is as true as the 
universal paternity of God, and yet there is an 
immense reforming power on this island, that 
will do all that is necessary for its people and 
the demands of the age without peril of civil 
commotion. Sir Robert Peel’s late position and 
his present one even more, is an era of great 
value to this country as significant of security 
and peace within. It shows that there are men 
equal to the nation’s wants. And Lord Aber- 
deen will always be remembered as the one who 
did more than all others to preserve peace on 
the Oregon. All this was effected by men who 
were supposed adverse to change, supposed to 
be trammelled by party, in whom it would have 
been virtue to die by their party right or wrong. 

G. B. 





For the Register. 
BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


An aged clergyman of Maine, 85 years of age, 
had a strong desire to attend the meeting of the 
Alumni, but was prevented by circumstances not 
under his control. He however prepared a sen- 
timent to be forwarded and offered with others 
on that interesting occasion, though it was not 
presented at the time it may be allowed to follow 
others, though far behind. 





ing common sense, reason, the plain meaning of 
the Gospel and sufficient wealth to make it 
known, we have slumbered when others have 
toiled, and now the expected harvest is stored 
away in others, barns. 


Yours truly F. W. H. 





[The publication of this, and several other 
communications has been accidentally defer- 
red. ]} 





For the Register. 
LiverPoot, 10th Aug. 1846. 

Mr. Eprror,—Dear Sir: Have any of your 
readers ever been in Liverpool, and on a pleasant 
Sunday in the summer stood upon the pier- 
heads, which line the city on the river side, and 
witnessed the crowds moving upon the water! 
1 crossed over on one of these days to Birken- 
head, the dark boats in sulphurous smoke, not | 
cleanly and lively like ours, issuing back and 
forth, freighted with the common people and | 
some of other conditions to catch the breeze of 
heaven. Some of the these boats go out into 
the intricate passages which form the entrance 
to the harbor, covered to their very wheel boxes 
with human beings, enjoying the siodalia 
before them. The opposite shore under its va- | 
rious names, generally known as Birkenhead, 
is rising into great importance as a place of resi- 
dence and business. It is like our Brooklyn, 
has its new docks in process of building, its 
made-land, its fine houses and all the elements 
of a great and interesting suburb. We landed 
at one of the lower ferries and walked by a road 
through the fields to compass the great basin 
about to be enclosed as a dock. At the head is 
a bridge of primitive construction with a draw to 
let small craft through into the dock. Marshes 
there are which the hand of man has not touch- 
ed, but, turning toward the more habitable part 
we come very soon into one of the most open 
and airy laid out plains I have ever seen. With 
land as valuable as any in the vicinity of great 
cities, yet the autherities here have not forgot- 
ten that streets should be wide, that trees are an 
agreeable feature and give shade, that squares 
are beautiful to look upon and walk in, and give 
variety to the scenery and sensations, that room, 
air &c., are indeed blessings. It is that higher 
conception of living which should obtain eyery- 
where It invites cut of doors and gives a charm 
to every thing around. There is a park here 
also, with its entrance lodges, its water-falls and 
grottoes, and rocks, and hill sides, and serpen- 
tine walks, and flowers and trees, all truly be- 
witching, through which we were glad to walk 
and be jostled by the crowd who were there.— 
lt was their own,no key to grate upon their ear, 
and well behaved and thankfulthey looked. The 
most interesting feature of the whole scene was 
doubtless the moving multitude. Amongst 
them, and I returned and landed with them from 
all directions, I saw no boisterous movement un- 
becoming the day. ‘Their life is of too serious 
import for this, not that industry is not properly 
rewarded, but there is less excess, less change, 
less to fall back upon, iflevity undermine, than 
with us; but there was that which showed the 
day might have been worse spent, perhaps not 
better, had they staid at home.; 

This is a deep subject, this of recreation to 
the poor on Sunday, and perhaps if society was 
as it should be and proper relaxation ‘could be 
meeted out to them every day, then to worship 
God in the quiet of their houses were better.— 
But is there every thing that is peculiarly accep- 
table in church worship? Is there not much 
that deters the poor from going there? We 
know that there is, and that God, as revealed to 





Harvard University, the mother of us all. 
We rejoice that she has taken to her bosom her 
favorite son, and thus putting joy and gladness 
into the hearts of her immediate household, and 
of all her children through the land. May he, 
whom she and our country thus delight to honor, 
give increased prominence to her moral and lit- 
erary character, and carry outthe pious design 
of her generous Benefactors. P. 





Seppe 


PERMANENCY OF THE PASTORAL RELATION, 


We understand that the First Congregational 
society in New Bedford, several weeks ago, in- 
vited the Rev. Mr. Furness, of Philadelphia, to 
become their pastor. Believing that they had 
no right to take him away without the consent 
of his people, they sent a communication to the 
society in Philadelphia, to whom Mr. Furness 
referred the whole matter. The society by a 
very large and almost unanimous vote (three 


‘only in the negative) expressed their unwilling- 


ness to part with him; whereupon he declined 
accepting the invitation. We believe that there 
is no society in our denomination, which presents 
to a devoted minister who is fitied for it, a more 
pleasant and desirable field of usefulness, than 
that in New Bedford, and there is no one in 
whose welfare we personally feel so deep an in- 
terest. Their whole conduct in this matter 
was such as became a Christian people in taking 
a step so deeply affecting the interests of a sister 
congregation. Yet we cannot but rejoice at 
the result of the negotiation. Where the con- 
nection already existing between a minister and 
people is a harmonious one, we do not believe 
that anything but a strong necessity can author- 
ise a change, which must give severe and lasting 
pain to many hearts. If the convection is what 
it should be, it is one of the very last to be vol- 
untarily brokeu up. The ties are too many, too 
sacred and too strong, to be severed for any but 
the strongest reasons. As a matter of fact, we 
do not remember a single instance in which such 
a change has been made merely for the sake of 
securing a more elegible situation or ‘‘a wider 
field of usefulness,’’ as the phrase is, where the 
future condition of the minister proved to be par- 
ticularly a happy one. 

The subject of permanency in the pastoral re- 
lation is one of very great importance. Many 
young men are setiled in places not suited to 
them, and in such cases there will be uneasiness 
on both sides, which must of necessity lead to a 
change. Ora minister’s health may fail, and, 

finding himseif unequal to the discharge of his 
duties, he may rightly seek another place, where 

he may labor with more ease, or fromthe in- 
adequacy of his salary he may be unable to sup- 

port and educate his family even with the most 

severe economy. But with these and possibly 

a few other extreme exceptions, we do not be- 

lieve, that a harmonious and happy connection 

between pastor and people, ought ever to be dis 

solved, or that it ever can be dissolved without 

giving injury both to minister and people. 

The sentiment of the community on this sub- 
ject, we think, is right; and societies, at least 
those which are most eligible in 0U* denomina- 
tion, very seldom, we believe, without good rea- 
son, lead the way to the dismission of a gentle, 
devoted, wise and efficient minister. Whatever 
of instability there may be, exC°P : seaieeahamnaal 
straggling for life, is owing MUCK Mare " on 
unreasonable restlessness among the ministers 

le, and the consequence is, 
than among the peop'®s 
: ht to be, a general tendency to lower 
polecdine of the ministry and the respect 
the character 
which, as 2 profession, they are held by the 











them in nature, is a different being from him 
who is revealed by Christians. But our houses 
of worship are now too costly, and yet it is hard 
to think that these structures should not be of 
solid durable material, of architectural beauty 
and solemn effect, a worthy offering of man’s 
substance to the God of heaven. But there 1s 
some cause, that sends the poor away to unlearn- 








mutually interchanged, with a view to co-opera- 


ces towards us—which the Christian Register, 


community. 





To Corresponpents. Will our correspond: 
ents be so good as to remember, that no com 
munication purporting to be a statement of fact 
can be published by us, unless we have the nam' 


of the writer? Boa 
Several valuable communications have beer 





ed places, where they hear extravagant and ex- 


received too late for this week. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
rEMENT OF REASONS Oo MANURE 
TRINES AND DISCLOSUNES 
EDENBORG. y gesia 
is is a pamphlet, issued a8 2h EURIEs 
place of four rage 
0, of * the Swedenborg Library,” a work 
1 by Professor Bush, whose recent conver- 
‘9 Swedenbergianism seems to mark a new 
» the history of the * New Chureh.” The 
ble reputation of the Author, as a scholar, 
as a writer, will, doubtless, secure to his 
tement ’’ a very general reading, whatever 
recess may be, in causing conviction to the 
s of others, of the claims of the Swedish 
sopher, as an authorized expounder of the 
stian religion. The history of a serious, 
ghtful mind, honest, and, above all, faithful 


s own convictions of truth, is always inter- 
eneficial in its influence, 


yecupying the 


g, and always b ; 
vever eratic the opinions of such a mind may 
‘nought to be. And no one who is acquaint- 
with Prof. Bush, either personally, or through 
s writings, can doubt, for a moment, his fideli- 
) his conscience and to the decisions of his 
understanding. 
‘he pamphlet before us is written in the usual 
‘ous and terse style of the Author, and gives 
clearest proof of being a truthful history of 
intellectual progress from Orthodoxy to his 
sent position. In order that the reasons may 
ear to be valid, which have wrought so great 
iange in his religious opinions, he enters into 
sxtended and elaborate defence of the peculiar 
trines of Swedenborg. And we are clearly 
pinion, that it is the best defence of these 
trines that has yet appeared. 
kilful defence. Prof. Bush has seized upon 
strong points of his present faith, and has 
1ibited them in the strongest light, as we 
ik, in which they can be shown. 
After giving a somewhat particular account of 
mental processes, through which he passed, 
ore resting in his present convictions, he pre- 
tsa clear view of Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
Trinity, of the Atonement, of ‘‘the nature of 
and of the 


, 


soul and its state after death,’ 
ternal sense of the word.’’ His defence of 
se doctrines rests, not so, much upon the ex- 
rdinary, if not supernatural, illumination, or 
piration, claimed for Swedenborg, as upon 
ir intrinsic reasonableness. Though he not 
y admits, but contends for the verity of Swe- 


»borg’s intercourse with the spiritual world, 


i maintains, that his doctrines were revealed | 


him, while he was in an abnormal state, not 
like that, which is supposed to have been the 
ntal state of the ancient prophets; he yet 
inly insists upon the @ priori probability, or, 
her, moral certainty, of the trath of these 
ctrines. 

In this statement and defence of his faith, we 


wuld not insinuate, that any want of fairness | 2one of which suit us. 


1 be charged against Prof. Bush. We doubt 
t, that he is honest in the advocacy of his new | 
And yet we cannot 
t think, that Swedenborgianism, as exhibited | 

Prof. Bush, is very different from Sweden- 


ws of religious truth. 


Nor is it an| 


of Swedenborg’s doctrines ; but as an explana- 
tion of the state of mind in which these doctrines 
originated, we hesitate not to say, that they are 
a total failure. The objections, which they urge 
against the doctrines in question, must have" 
weight, we think, with all, whose faith is not 
implicitly yielded to the authority of Sweden- 
borg ; but their attempt to account for the un- 
doubted facts, in the history of that extraordina- 
ry man, is fruitless, not to Say, pitiful. The 
facts, which they cite, as analagous to this case, 
are not analagous to it; and if they were, they 
would prove nothing. Suppose other minds 
have been in a state similar to that of Sweden- 
borg’s, as we doubt not is true, what then? Is 
one inexplicable fact accounted for by a like fact 
equally inexplicable? ‘To say, that Swedenborg 
was deranged, and in proof of the assertion, to 
cite cases similar to his, is only a confession of 
an ignorance of the whole mater, under cover of 
the convenient word ‘deranged.’ And, for 
this reason, the world will be none the wiser, in 
recard to Swedenborg, for the works of Dr, 
Weta, and Dr. Pond. Nor can we resist the 
conviction, that a clearer light must be shed 
upon the subject, than either these Theologians, 
or Prof. Bush have thrown upon it, before the 
Swedenborgian phenomenon will be satisfactorily 


7 explained. N. 


The Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, the Philanthropist. 
An Address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa of 
Harvard University at their Anniversary, Aug. 27, 
1846. By Charles Sumner. 

We should wish no better gift for our young 
men than that they should be thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of this address. We hope that it 
|may be published in a cheap form and spread 





/through all the land. So full an abstract of it 
|has already appeared in our columns that we 
need not say any thing further of its character. 





A Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Alpha of Massachusetts, on its Aaniversasy, Aug. 
27, 1846. By James Freeman Clarke. 


When we heard this poem, we supposed that 
it was smothered by the weight of the Oration 
that preceeded it. We felt sure that it had good 
| things in it, but were not moved by them at the 

time. When we saw it beautifully printed, we 
| anticipated much pleasure from reading it. But 
| the result has been the same as before. It is 
| not common-place ; it has excellent things in it, 
| but they do not move orinterestus. We would, 
| therefore, recommend it to our readers, hoping 


| , 
| that they may have the sou! which we have not, 





| and be able to find in it what we still think must 
| be there, though we cannot see it. 

We are glad to add the following from one 
whose authority in such things is much greater 
than our own. 


We have seen various criticisms on this poem, 
If we may use such a 
phrase, it is far better as poetry, than asa poem. 
As a poem, possessing the completeness which 
we require in a finished work of art, it is defeci- 
ive. It reads as if written hurridly, as if it were 
but a fragment of what was in the writer’s mind. 


rgianism, as taught by Swedenborg himself. | It is also deficient in that rhetorical adaptation 


of. Bush has given only a very partial exhi- 
tion of the system. He has confined himself 
its general principles. And if these general 
neiples could be separated from the details of 

system, we have no doubt, that they would 
fet a far more general acceptance. But such 
separation cannot be made. The details rest 
on the same authority, that lies at the founda- | 


mn of the general principles. If we accept the | 


1¢ spiritual illumination of Swedenborg. 

Now, with regard to these details, we confess 
ur utter inability to conceive, how any cautious, 
ny carefully reasoning mind, can possibly be- 
eve in their verity. Certainly, Prof. B’s mode 
f reasoning, if applied to them, would prove a 
ignal failure. Quite sure we are, that he will 
ot pretend to any @ priori probability of their 
ruth. Weconfess to a sympathy with Swe- 
lenborg’s general dectrine of a future state,— 
hat men retain in that state, the moral tastes 
nd characters, in which they are confirmed on 
arth. 
s clothed in a bear-skin, in the spiritual world, 
ind dwells in a cold, unfurnished stone chamber, 
—where we are told, that Calvin occupies a room | 
with harlots, where he preaches the doctrine of 


predestination ;—that some of the inhabitants of | 
the hells enter into the bellies of horses, and de- | 
light themselves with fetid stenches, and that | 
the highest delights of the heavens are those of | 
conjugal love,—and these, we can assure our 
readers, are seme of the least offensive of the 
details of the future state,—when our aasent is 
solicited to such views as these, we are con- 
strained to say, credat Judaeus,—non ego. So 
of the ‘‘internal sense of the word.” The gen- 


eral doctrine, as set forth by Prof. B. is not| 


Without plausibility, But when we are taught, 
that “‘the garments of Aaron’’ mean “the spir- 
jitual kingdom of the Lord adjoined to his celes- 


.| fication and emotion.’’ 


| which the ear of a crowded and weary audience 
}demands. Notwithstanding this, it is imbued 
| with the very spirit of acalm, meditative, elevat- 
| ed poetry ; and noone can read it without the 
| conviction that the author is in a high sense of 
ithe word, a poet. His taste must be a narrow 
and unsympathetic one, which does not 1ecog- 
nize a poet’s eye and heart in the generous mag- 
nanimity of sentiment, aud in the descriptions, 


ie, we are compelled by consistency to accept | vivid and true as if wrought out on canvass, 


1¢ other. For the one, as well as the other, 
1e details, as well as the principles, flow from 


| which he here finds, set forth in graceful and 
\flowing verse. It suffered from being out of 

place, just as (without intending to compare 
ithem.) Wordsworth’s ‘Lines on Tintern Ab- 
| bey,’ would have been unfitted for recitation un- 
ider similar circumstances. It belongs to that 
‘kind of poetry which is addressed to an unhur- 
jried, contemplative mind; sure and confident 
| that they who read it in this state of mind, will 
| feel, that defective as it may be as a whole, it 
| still must be classed among the best of those to 


which our literary celebrations have given birth. 
* 





But when we are told, that Melancthon | First Book ‘of English for Children, based upon the 


“significance of the alphabet.” 
ser, M. D. 


The author of this little book has the reputa- 
tion of being a very successful teacher of lan- 
guages by a method of his own. He considers 
classes of letters to be significant of ideas. 


By Charles Krait- 


Thus vowels, he says, ‘‘are expressive of modi- 
‘*Liquids, expressive of 
‘*Labials expressive of 
‘‘Guttural organ, ex- 
pressive of cause, self-moving action, the inter- 
nal, the angle, the capacious, the covering, hid- 
ing, &c.”? ‘*Teeth, expressive of dead exis- 
tence, demonstrable by the tongue.’? These 
divisions include the whole alphabet, and under 
these different heads all that language is capable 
| of expressing must bearranged. But judged by 


| moisture and motions.’’ 


|moving phenomena.’’ 


jthis system our English language is full of 


tial kingdom ;”’—that Edom means “the Lord’s anomalies. Letters, expressive of the true ideas 
human essence ;'"—that the number forty.two | 12? which words stand, have, through corrup- 


story of the forty-two children, 2 Kings, ji, 24, 
signifies ‘‘the literal sense of the word,’ we 
confess to an incredulity which is not overcome 
by the reasons, that have commanded the faith 
of Prof. Bush, And all these details, together 
with volumes of a similar and far more repulsive 
character, are only part and parcel of the Theo- 
logy of Swedenborg, having precisely the same 
claims to our faith, with the general principles 
of his religious system. 


Prof. B. purposely passes by all objections |’ 


a “re raised against the views of his favorite 
epins And on this point, we must say, we 
ere greatly “isappointed with his “statement of 
atagons. We hoped that he would, at least, 
offer peg plausible explanation of exceedingly 
offensive portions of Swodenborg’s works on 


“‘Conjugial’’ and “Seortatory love.” A respect 
for our readers will not allow ys to make quota- 
tions from these portions. By, where oniaad 
circumstances are gravely specified. as justifying 
a violation of the laws of chastity, and unfaith- 
filluess to the marriage covenant ; and when 


signifies blasphemy, and that ‘bears’, in the | 0S of speech and orthography, been left out, 


others added or changed, so that the true featwes 
| of the alphabet, or its real significance, are now 
| to be recognised only by a very close philosoph- 
| eer ettention. And yet through this subtile 
| analysis children are to be introduced to an ac- 
| quaintanee with the written forms of their moth- 
er tongue, We doubt very much the success of 
the experiment, if conducted strictly according 
to the principles indicated by the title of the 
book. 

But on examination of the book itself, we find 
that it has almost nothing to do with the “‘sig- 
nigicance of the Alphabet.’’ Mention indeed 
is made, of another book, ‘‘developing the prin- 
ciples of the signification of words, and serving 
asa definer, which should be in the hands of 
the teacher, if not of the pupil, from the time 
that the latter begins this first book.” But this 
book has reference only to sound. We have 
little doubt, that there may be a better classifi- 
cation of sounds for the use of children, than is 
contained in any of our elementary books, and, 
bating some mistakes which the author has made 





w > hs * * 
are taught, that coneubinage is allowed ever t | probably from his want of familiarity with our 


the heavens, we are free to say, that neither the 
Teasonings of Prof. Bush, nor those of any other 
man, can be sufficient to overcome our objections, 
arising from the morale of the New Jerusalem 
Christianity. 

To our mind, Swedenbo 
plained phenomenon, 
care, the rece 
by Dr. Wood 

Jangor. 


tg is as yetan unex- 
We have read, with some 
nt reviews of his religious system, 
8, of Andover, and Dr. Pond, of 
rp But they are as far from satisfying us 
. © one side, as the ‘Statement’? of Prof. B 
3,0 : 
fais om other. These works give a tolerably 
ion of the logical and moral structure 


| language, we are inclined to think that such a 
classification has here been made, or at least in- 
dicated, and that through sach an arrangement 
children may be saved a vast deal of the trouble 
and perplexity which meet them now at every 
step in their early acquaintance with our written 
language. We hope the experiment will be 
made, and that if Dr. Kraitser’s present book 
should not be found sufficiently simple in its 
accompaniments, complete in its arrangement or 
correct in its details, that the imperfection inci- 
dent toa first attempt may be removed in a future 
edition, and a better book than we now have be 





provided for our children. 


Tue Cuitp’s Frienp: A Monthly Periodical for 

Children. Boston, L. C, Bowles, 

This excellent little publieation has just reach- 
ed its seventh volume ; and if, as all interested 
in moral progress ought to hope, it be well sus- 
tained, it is a guarantee of the worth of charac- 
ter of the coming generation. 

The great defects in the moral education of 
ehildren consist in its being didactic, abstract, 
sentimental. All these faults have been for the 
most part avoided in the Child’s Friend ; and 
every number seems an improvement on the last. 

A more acceptable present for the young can 
hardly be found, than aset of this work from 
the commencement; while quite as true a test 
of its merit is that it is no less interesting to 
their elders. 2 

Indeed, since the publication of ‘‘Evenings at 
Home,’’ and Miss Edgeworth’s Stories, {there 
has been seldom any thing for children given to 
the press so pure and elevated in moral tone, and 
so simply beautiful and correct in style, as many 
of the tales, dialogues, sketches and transla- 
tions to be found in the Child's Friend. 

Amongst others the memory keeps the deep- 
est and most pleasurable impression of those on 
the character of Jesus, and on Martyrs, with 
those entitled ‘*The Cranberry Pasture,”’ ‘‘The 
Father Reproved by the Chi!d,”’ and the ‘Letter 
to a Young Friend ,”’ all written SW the Editor, 
Mrs. Follen. These, with the ‘‘Heritage,”’ by 
James Russell Lowell, the translation, by Miss 
Osgood of Medford, of a most affecting and edi- 
fying story of Martyrdom for conscience sake, 
the articles signed S. S: C. by Miss Cabot, 
with those bearing the initials W. P. A.—C. T. 
B. and H. understood to be from the pen of Mr. 
Atkinson, of New Bedford Rev. C. T. Brooks 
of Newport, and Mrs. Hall, of Providence, are 
each and all of distinguished excellence. 

Although it exhibits the truest religious char- 
acter, there is no sectarian aim discernible in this 
little periodical. Still, if the Unitarians have 
either the Espirit du corps of other religious de- 
nominations, or the general benevolence they 
claim as characteristic of their own, they ought 
in consistency, to be busily engaged in the cir- 
culation of this little work, which opens such a 
field of moral usefulness te them, while it reflects 
so much credit on their denomination. Cc. 


We gladly publish the above communication 





from one whom we very highly respect. We 
have taken the Child’s Friend from the beginning. 


| There was a time when we did not think it what 
| it should be. 


The Editor evidently did not*give 
her heart to the work. But within the last year 
full of interesting and instructive matter for chil- 
dren. The last two numbers particularly are 








excellent, and if, as we understand is the case, 
Mrs. Follen is now going to devote herself to 





it, we believe that all parents will find it a most 
excellent assistant in their families. The pres- 
ent number begins a new volume, and the price 
for a year is Jess than is often paid for a single 
toy. 





IMPOSITORS. 

A Hotty. More information has reached us 
in regard to this individual in a letter from the 
Rev. Mr Fenner of Cincinnati, The amount of 
the whole is that he is an ingenious and plausi- 
ble impostor. By the way, we have a dim 
recollection of an individual, who greatly resem- 
bled in his story, intimate knowledge of the de- 
nomination and zealous sectarianism this said 
Holly, who came from the West and went East 
and then back again, a few years since. Is not 
this the same gentleman? Perhaps it is not worth 
while to answer the question. For all practical 
purposes it is sufficient for our friends to Know 
that they need not waste sympathy or money on 
A. Holly. 

Tuat Younc Irisuman, (about whom infor- 
mation was also asked,) who was seeking aid to 
goto Meadville, has been, so says a correspon- 
dent, in Providence,'R. I. /ying and getting mon- 
ey. He called himself Porter and was going to 
New Bedford and other places, on his peculiar 
errand. We are sorry to record these facts but 
as there are many deserving persons to be aided, 
undoubted impostors must be exposed. 





Camsrincerort Parisn. The Unitarian So- 
ciety in Cambridgeport at a meeting held on 
Tuesday evening last, unanimously invited Rev. 
Joun F. W. Ware, of Fall River, to become 
their Pastor. The meeting was very fully at- 
tended, and the best spirit prevailed. We learn 
that, during the past week, the Parish debt, 
amounting to nearly $1000, has been paid; and 
that a sum has been subscribed sufficient to pro- 
cure a new bell. ‘The prospects of the society 
were never better. [Cambridge Chronicle. 





Orpination. Mr. Winckly, recently appoint- 
ed ‘‘Minister at Large’’ in this city, and who 
will take charge of Pitts Street Chapel, will be 
ordained to-morrow evening at the Church of 
Rev. F. T. Gray, Bulfinch Street. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Gannett. Services will commence at 
7 o'clock. 





OBITUARY. | 


HENRIETTA GALE. 
Died in Heath Sept. 13th Miss Henrietta Gale, 
daughter of Luther Gale Esq., aged 28. 

In the death of this interesting lady the family 
have lost one of its brightest ornaments. She 
needs no eulogy, but her own pure and holly life. 
They who have loved her with all the hearts best 
affections, would make some record of her virtues, 
that when the cold earth and its cares have dimm- 
ed the light of Christian holiness in the soul,they 
may recur to her blessed example, and be incited 
onward and upward to that home, to which her 
pure spirit has preceded us but for a short time. 

Her religion was no thing of time, afd place, 
nothing which said ‘Lo, here, or lo, there’’ is 
my Christianity—it was a part of her very self 
something which rested on her every action, and 
pervaded all her conduct,—it went out as the 
glad sunshine on the placid waters spreading 
peace and love—its saturalness made it felt rath- 
er than seen, and rendered her christian princi- 
ples as much a matter of course as the air we 
breathe. . 

Such should religion be, such must it be—ere 
the world will feel its life-giving, soul-sustaining 
power. “Not lost but gone before” is our de- 
parted friend, and her early departure forms 
another link in that holy chain, which reaches 
down from a purer world, inviting us to come up 
hither. M. M. 8. 





*,* The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop, of this city, from 
Isaiah xlv. Gand 7. ‘‘I am the Lord, I form 
the light and create darkness ; I make peace and 
create evil ; I the Lord do all these things.’’ 
Subject,—The lessons to be drawn from the 





contrasts which the Divine Providence presents. 


it seems to have taken a new lease of life and is} - 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


#CP Since our last the Great Western and Brit- 
annia have arrived: but the neither brought any 
news of special importance. 








TEMPERANCE IN OREGON. It appears by an 
extract of a letter from Oregon, that fears are enter- 
tained that the temperance principles and habits of 
the place may be overcome by the habits of the new 
settlers. The writer says,—*‘if intoxicating drinks 
have a free circulation in this place, alas for this com- 
munity and alas for the poor Indians of this land.”’ 


Army Fioceine. English papers state, that 
Frederick John White died on the 11th of July last, 
from the effects of a severe and cruel flogging of 150 
lashes received on his bare back and neck, at the 
cavalry barracks, on Hounslow Heath,—it being in 
execution of a court martial sentence. A coroner’s 
inquest was held, and the jury speak of the fact, and 
of the law which justifies it, in such term of severity 
as the infamy of Jaw and the practice deserves. 
It was reported that the Duke of Wellington 
was about to cause the abolition of punishment 
by whipping. But it appears that he only moved 
for the reduction of the number of stripes to 50.— 
How long will this practice, so disgraceful to the 
British army and nation be tolerated? 

And have we not some faults as a nation equally 
disgraceful? What shall be said of shooting desert- 
ers, without even the forms of a camp trial and al- 
lowing the iniquity to be hushed up without investi- 
gation or reproof? But why do we complain of these 
things, which are the acknowledged and legitimate 
fruits of war, while we encourage and support the 
almost infinitely greater wrong of war itself, which 
in most cases is no less than deliberate wholesale 
murder? 


AHeattuy Town. Of the many blessings 
which we, of New England enjoy, that of a healthy 
climate is not the least. Probably no other country 
contains so large a number of aged people, in pro- 
portion to the whole population as does New Eng- 
jand. In the earlier settled parts, esqecially, the 
number of those who have lived out the portion of 
time allotted to man, of three score years and ten, 
is truly remarkable. : 

Having, during a recent journey to New Hamp- 
shire, collected a few statistics relating to longevity, 
I thought they would not be uninteresting to your 
readers. 

The little town of Hollis in Hillsborough County, 
contained in 1840, 1333 inhabitants, and probably 
at the present time the number is still less; bat of 
this number 85 have glready reached the age of 70 
years, that is nearly one fifteenth of the whole pop- 
ulation. Of these 85, 8 are between 90 and 100; 
17 between 80 and 90, 26 between 75 and 80, and 
34 between 70 and 75. Besides these, there are 
many others, who, in many places, would be ac- 
counted old people, but who have not yet reached 
their 70th year. 

‘The oldest person in town is the venerable Judge 
Farrar, who 1s now in his hundredth year. He is I 
believe, the oldest surviving graduate of Harvard 
College, having graduated 79 years ago. 

One fact is particularly remarkable, and probably 
cannot be paralleled any where else in the country. 
In eight contiguous houses, there are 9 persons liv- 
ing whose age is within a very small fraction of 85 
years each, the oldest being over 99, and the young- 
est over 75. Among these are the Rev. Eli Smith, 
now in his 88th year, the second settled minister in 
the town, and his wife now in the 78th year of her 
age. She is the grand-daughter of the Rev. Daniel 
Emerson, the first minister of the town, the grand- 
father of Judge Smith, formerly Governor of Maine. 

Ilollis was first settled in 1730 by Capt. Peter 
Powers, the grand-father of Mr. James Powers of 
this city. Some of the early settlers lived to a great 
age several having reached more than their hun- 
dredth year. Mr. Emerson sustained his pastoral 
relation more than 58 years, and died in the early 
part of the present century, Jeaving behind a meim- 
ory cherished and beloved by all his flock. 

Hollis is not deficient in interesting historical inci- 
dents. ‘The patriotism of her sons during the Rev- 
olutionary War, was severgly tested. Of the 1200 
men furnished by New Hampshire, for the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, 70 were from Hollis. Of these 7 
were killed, and 6 wounded. 30 from this town 
were also in the battle of Bennington. The whole 
number of soldiers furnished by the town during the 
war was 250. [Corres. Bangor Whig. 


ConsEcCRATION FoR OrneGon. A very im- 
posing ceremony took place on Sunday morning last, 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Montreal—the 
elevating to the Episcopal dignity of the Rev. Mr. 
Blanchet, one of the canons, who was nominated at 
Rome for the office of Archbishop of Oregon. His 
title is ‘Archbishop of Walla-Walla.’’ Seven di- 
oceses are now formed in Oregon, and provisionally 
three prelates superintend them, the Archbishop and 
two Bishops. New York Com. Adv. 


A Curtosiry. We saw, yesterday, a letter in 
the handwriting o®Oliver Cromwell, dated February 
4th, 1650, and addressed to the committee of the 
House of Commons. It is in excellent preservation, 
and the penmanship is bold, clear and distinct. This 
is indeed a curiosity. It is now the property of a 
lady of this city, who is, however, willing to dispose 
of it. [Philadelphia Sun. 


Accounts from Holland state that, so great is the 
number of people who have decided to emigrate to 
the United States, that the price of land has fallen 
in some districts in consequence. 


Earthquakes have been felt in Turkey, Hungary, 
the north of Itally and Switzerland. ‘The season has 
been unusually hot all over Europe. 


Deatu or Proresson KeviioGa, or WIL- 
LIAMSTOWN. Walliams College, Oct.2. Died, 
in this town, this morning, Professor Ebenezer Kel- 
logg, aged 57. Prof. K. has been connected with 
this college since 1815, as Professor of Languages. 
His classical attainments were remarkable, and 
though he has never been a noisy aspirant for noto- 
riety, he has been an ornament to the circle in which 
he moved; a faithful instructor, and a firm friend to 
the college for 31 years. For the last three years, a 
disease of the lungs of many years standing, has un- 
fitted him for public duties, and he has slowly fallen 
away. He was a manof God, and died as the right- 
eous die. $s. H. D. 
[Correspondence of the Springfield Gazette. 


At the annual meeting of the Society of the Alum- 
ni of Harvard University, the following gentlemen 
were elected oflicers for the ensuing year:— 

Hon. Jounw Quincy Apams, President. 

«© Epwarp Evere’ ie : 

Basta ane } Vice Presidents. 

*© Danie A. Wuire, 

* Lemvue. Suaw, 

‘© PELEG SPRAGUE, 

«© JONATHAN CHAPMAN, 

* SamMvUEL SALissury, 
GeorGe 8S. Hittarp, Ese 
WiiiiaM W.Greenoveu, Esq. 
Wii11aM Denon, Esq. Secretary. 


Rippie. The following riddle is attributed to 
Mr. Macaulay, the Essayist. 


Directors. 


Cut off my head,—and singular I am, 

Cut off my tail,—and plural | appear; 

Cut off both head and tail, and strange to tell 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there; 
What is my head, cut off? A sounding sea. 
What is my tail, cut off? A roaring river, 
Within whose eddying deeps I peaceful play, 
A parent of soft sounds, though mute forever. 


The above is solved in the Advertiser thus: 
Ecod! I’ve guessed it! "Tis a Cod: 

Cut off his head, he’s very od: 

Cut off his tail, you have a Co, 

And that is ‘‘plural’? all men know. 

Cut off his head and tail, you leave 

A middle nothing (0), you perceive. 

What is his head? A sounding C, 

What is his tail? The river D. 

And where’s the Epicure but cries ‘Od Zounds,”’ 
‘*I know the Cod produces most sweet Sounds.’ 


Consecration or St. STePHEN’s Cuape.— 
This beautiful and appropriate edifice was conse- 
crated to the worship 0 oe God Mon- 
day forenoon, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Eastburn, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. The 
Instrument of Donation was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Vinton, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, and 
the Sentence of Consecration, by Rev. E. M. P. 
Wells, the missionary te the congregation wor- 
shipping in the Chapel. Morning prayer was 
offered by Rev. Theodore Edson, Rector of St. 
Ann’s Church, Lowell. (The Ante-Communion 
service was read by the Bishop, assisted by Rev. 
Dr. Vinton, who read the Epistle. The Sermon 
from Psalm Ixxxiv. 4) was preached by the 





ishop, and was an e exposition of the 


‘|“Why is it,” said the Bishop in his sermon, 


blessagness of those who frequent the courts of 
the Lord’s house. 
This Chapel has been erected at the sole ex- 
nse of Wititam Appieton of this city, and 
as cost him, as we understand, including land, 
buildings, organ, and church furniture, about 
$ 22,000 —a noble act of Christian munificence! 


‘twhy is it that such instances of pious liberality 

are so rare in a community so wealthy as ours?’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Wells gave notice that the 

Chapel would be open every day, at sunrise and 

sunset, for daily morning and evening prayers. 
‘ [Journal. 














Ture Semi1-AnnuaL Convention. Our rea- 
ders will remember this meeting wili take place 
at Philadelphia on the 20th inst ; and that a full 
attendance both of clergy and laity is very de- 
sirable. 

N. B. Brethren not otherwise provided for 
are requested to go to the Morris House, Ches- 
nut street, between 7th and 8th streets, where 
they will be taken care of. 





Uc? A notice of the Quarterly Meeting of the 
Fraternity of Churches is necessarily deferred, 
for want of room, 





{tG- The next meeting of the CAMBRIDGE MIN. 
ISTERIAL ASSOCIATION will be held at the honse 
of Rev Mr Bellows, Framingham, on Tuesday, October 
the 15th. W. NEWELL, Scribe. 





{G- SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of Ten Dollars from the teachers of the Sunday 
School connected with the South Congregational Society 
in this city, of which Rev. F. D. Huntington is pastor, 
to constitute W. P. Jarvis, Esq., who has been their 
Superintendent for eighteen years, a Life Member of 
the Society. oct7 





{cj The next meeting of the MAINE WESTERN 
MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, will be held in 
Portland, on Monday, Oct 12th, at the Study of Rev 
Mr Cutler, at half past two o’clock, P. M. 

010 1. T. G. NICHOLS, Sec’y. 





{tj The thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the FRAG- 
MENT SOCIETY will be held at the house of Mrs 
Caleb Curtis, 32 Chestnut street, Monday, Oct 12th, at 
3 P.M. Subscribers unable to attend the meeting will 
confer a favor by sending their subscriptions at that 
= MARGARETTE C. SMITH, Sec’y. 

0 

§G NOTICE! The Middlesex Sunday School So- 
ciety will hold its next Annual Meeting in Brighton, on 
the second Wednesday (14th) of October. The ser- 
vices will commence at 10 o’clock, A. M. The annual 
Report and discussion of teachers in the forenoon, and a 
Sermon and Addresses in the afternoon. All the friends 


of the cause are invited to attend. 
od B. FROST, Sec’y. 








{G- THE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold their next meeting at the Rev Mr 
White’s, in Littleton, on Wednesday, Oct 14, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

N. B. The brethren will please observe that the time 
is changed from the adjournment. 


08 | JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





{FAMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association 
has removed to No 56 Pear! street. a 











MARRIAGES. 

In this city, 28th ult., Cornelius Conway Felton, El- 
liot, Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity, to Mary Louisa, eldest daughter of Hon. Thomas 


KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 
‘No. 432 WASHINGTON STREET....-BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE ELIOT STREET.) 
VARIETY 
AND 


Woooden Ware Establishment, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 

OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 

And warrants them equal, if not superior to any made 
in the State, and are stuffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 
WISLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 

—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 

Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 
every article for furnishing families commencing House- 
keeping, and others in want, at as reasonable prices as 
any store in the city, or country, with a general assort- 
ment of Fancy Baskets and other Goods. 

§G- All Goods warranted and sent to any part of the 
city free of expense. 1tis120s 010 





LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 


NEW FALL 6000S, 


OPENING AT 
No. 255 Washington Street, 


HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


E respectfully invite the attention of the Ladies 

“in the city, and all purchasers of Dry Goods who 
may visit the city from the country, or elsewhere, to 
examine our 





NEW STOCK OF 


Rich Silks, Shawls & Dress Goods. 


Real AA Thibet Merinos, the best article imported, 
Plaid Raw Silks and Victoria Cashmeres, 

Elegant Ginghams, French and Scotch. 

High Colored Plaids, Merinos and De Cosses, 


for Children, 
Gloves and Hosiery, of the best quality, 
Linen Camb’k Hdkfs, new style, for Seaitenen, 
Silk Pocket Hdkfs, in great variety of styles, 
Mourning Articles, of ri description, of the best 
quality, always on hand. 


House-Keeping and Domestic Goods, 


&e. &e. &e. 


With a great variety of other articles, most of which 
were ordered by ourselves, expressly for our Autamn 
sales, and comprise the most extensive and beautiful 
stock of Rich and Fashionable Goods that we have ever 
offered our friends. 

For amore particular description of many of the 
most important articles we are receiving, we refer to 
our several advertisements in the papers of the day. 

Ladies favoring us with a call, may be assured of re- 
ceiving the most respectful attention, and of finding the 
most desirable styles of Goods at the lowest prices. 

03 3tis HASKELL & HOWLAND. 





CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub- 
scriber, having removed his School from the Ma- 
sonic Temple, continues it at No 45 Chesnut street.— 
The course of study pursued in the School embraces the 
common and higher branches of English, with Latin, 
French and Drawing. ‘The greatest care is taken that 
all pupils become thoroughly grounded in the simple and 
elementary subjects which constitute the basis of a sound 
Education. Admission may be made from the age of 
10 years and upwards. Drawing and French are 
taught by masters of much experience and success. The 
subscriber may be seen at his rooms, every day except 
Saturday, from 2 to 5 P. M. 
CORNELIUS M. VINSON, A. M. 

Reference, by permission, is respectfully made to 

Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D.; Rev. A. H. Vin- 
ton, D.D.; Rev. Wm. M. Rogers; Winslow Lewis, 
Jr., M. D.; Wm. B. Fowle, Esq.—Boston. 





S. Cary, of Boston. 

In Burlington, Vt., 15th ult., Rev Joseph H. Myers, 
to Miss Ellen J. daughter of Rev. Pres. Wheeler. 

In Hallowell, Me., on Monday evening, by Rev Mr 
Hobart, N. Woods, Esq. of Gardiner, to Miss Hai riet 
E. daughter of Capt James Blish of H. 

At Pembroke, 29th ult., by Rev Mr Smith, Mr Eli- 
jah B. Turner of Scituate to Miss Lucy B. Standish, of 
Pembroke. 

In Amherst, 30th ult, Seth Fish M. D. 30 Miss Ame- 
lia D. daughter of Rev 8. 8. Nelson. 

In Newton, Thursday evening, Ist inst, by Rev Mr 
Fox, Mr George Robbins, of Boston, to Elizabeth F. 
daughter of Mr Amasa Murdock, of N. 

Ia New Bedford, Ist inst, by Rev Mr Peabody of 
Boston N. P. Willis, Esq. of New York, to Cornelia, 
daughter of Hon Joseph Grienell, M. C. 

In New York, 3d instant, by Rev Dr Adams, R. N. 
Pierce, Esq, of Boston, to Miss Zylpha Adams, of 


New buryport. 
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DEATHS. 





In Harvard, Sunday, 20th inst, Emma Kendall, in- 
fant daughter of Augustus K. and Mary H. Porter, aged 
4 mos. 

**As the sweet flower that scents the morn, 
But withers in the rising day, 

Thus lovely was this infant’s dawn, 
Thus swiftly fled its life away. 


It died, ere its expanding soul 
Had ever burnt with wrong desires, 
Had ever spurned at Heaven’s control, 
Or ever quenched its sacred fires. 


It died to sin, it died to cares, 
But for a moment felt the rod:— 

O mourner! such the Lord declares, 
Such are the children of our God !”’ 


In Hingham, 5th inst, of typhus fever, Walter, son of 
Mr Henry Gassett, of Boston, 18. 

In Brookline, 27th ult. Mrs Emma Jane, wife of Mr 
Chauncey Woodward, 27. 

In Cambridge, 2d inst. Benj. Waterhouse, M. D. 92. 
Tn Salem Ist inst, Capt Henry Prince, 82. 

In Newburyport, Phillip J. Cushing, 29. 

In- West Newbury, Capt Richard Heath. 

In Northampton, while on a visit to her friends, Miss 
Rebecca Barrett, of Concord, aged 60. 

In Northborough, 30th ult., Lucy M. Bartlett, eldest 
daughter of Mr Edward B. Bartlett, 19. 

_ In Peterboro’, N. H., Capt William Scott, a useful 
Citizen and excellent man, greatly respected while he 
lived and deeply lamented now. 


In Burlington, Vt. Sept. 4, Hon George A. Allen,49. , 











NeW GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 Washington Street, 


AVING received our Fall supply of New Goons, 

we would invite our customers and the public te 
call and examine our assortment, which is larger and 
better than at any previous season, and which will be 
sold at very low prices, and we pledge ourselves to al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 
found in the city. 


DRESS SILKS. 


SiLks for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 
Back Sivks, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 
best color and finish. 

Brive Buiack S1xks that are warranted not to spot. 


CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 
And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 
In our Shawl Room will be found every variety of 
Long and Square Shaw!s, new patterns. 
THIBET CLOTHS 
OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 
These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 
EMBOSSED 
PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 
Our usual full supply of every kind of Linen Goods 
wanted for family use. 
CLOAK GOODS, 
Of all the new styles, particularly PLa1ps, in great va- 


riety. 
MOURNING GOODS. 
Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 

In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful f Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
We have no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 
“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


DANIELL ¢ CO., 





st 
We have a beautiful assortment of RicH COLORED | _ 


Rev. John Codman, D. D., Dorchester. 

Rey. John A. Albro; Professor Channing; Profes- 
sor Beck; Professor Felton—Cambridge. 

o3 eopis5t 





HE CHILD’S FRIEND, No.1, Vol 7. For Oc- 
tober. 
—coNTENTS— 
Letters to a Young Friend, 
How to have a Pleasure, 
Song of the Blind Flower Girl, 
The Name of Reproach, 
Phanuel, 
To Allan Cunningham, 
A Letter to Frank, 
The Madonna, 
Angel Children, No IV, 
We’re Brethren A’, 
How Sdint Eloy was cured of Vanity, 
Little Things, 
Child’s Hymn, 
Christianity. 

The present No. commences a new year of this work. 
It will be Edited by Mrs Eliza Lee Follen, assisted by 
able contributors. Published on the first of every 
month, each No. containing 48 pages 12mo, making 
two Vols. a year of 288 pages each. Terms $1,50 per 
annum. 

The back Vols, neatly bound, will be furnished to 
subscribers in exchange for the Nos. by paying the cost 
of binding, (twenty cents per vol.) 

Complete sets bound in 6 vols, for sale at the sub- 


scription price. 
L. C BOWLES, Publisher, 


03 is3t 118 Washington st. 





REENWOOD CEMETERY. Greenwood IIlus- 
trated in a series of Picturesque and Monumental 
Views, in highly finished Line Engraving; from Draw- 
ings taken on the * By James Smillie. The liter- 
ary department by N. Cleaveland. Price 50 cents per 





number. Subscriptions received by 
«JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
Octl0 No. 134°Washington, opposite School st. 





OUNG LANGDON’S GAME. This day pub- 

lished and for sale by JAMES ‘MUNROE & &o., 
the Game of English Blood Royal, by Wm. Chaunce 
Langdon; comprising 79 cards in a neat case lettered, 
also nearly ready, the Game of American Story and 
Glory by same author, 


Octl0 No. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 





HE LAW OF KINDNESS. Illustrations of the 
Law of Kindness, by G. W. Montgomery, 18mo. 
New stereotype edition. 

Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. is3tostf . 010 





8 ilar ANNUAL CATALOGUE. A Cata- 
logue of the Officers and Students of the Universi- 
ty at Cambridge, for the academical year 1846-7. This 
ds published and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
Octl0 





R. WARE’S INQUIRY. An Inquiry into the 
Foundation, Evidences and Truths of Religion, 

by Henry Ware, D.D., late Hollis Professér of Divin- 

ity in Harvard College, 2 vols 12mo. 

A few copies, being balance of the edition, just re- 

ceived by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington 
. i 03 
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HRISTIAN CHARACTER. Twelfth Edition.— 
On the Formation of the Christian Character, ad- 
dressed to those who are seeking to lead a Religious 
Life, by Henry Ware, Jr., D.D. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite Sehoo! street. 
3t 
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ARE’S LIFE OF THE SAVIOR. The Life 

of the Savior, by Henry Ware, Jr., Professor of 

Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard 

University ; 5th edition, 

Published and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & . 
CO., 184 Washington, opposite School street. 

03 3t 





fhe INVALIDS—NOTES ON CUBA, containing 
an account of its discovery and early history; a 
description of the face of the country, its population, re- 
sources and wealth; its institutions and msnners 
and customs of its inhabitants. With directions to 
travellers visiting the Island. By a Physician. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. 3t 03 





HE UNITARIAN, No. 5. The Unitarian and 
Foreign em 4 Miscellany, devoted to the ex- 

planation and defence of the principles of Unitarian 

Christianity. Edited by Rev Geo. E. Ell 

—CONTENTS— 

The Education Question; 

Thoughts on the Doctrine of Original Sin; 

Review of Wilson’s Unitarianism ; 

Manchester College ; 

Designed Effect of Christianity ; 

Selections ; . 

Bigotry cured ; 

Poetry—The Good Samaritan. 

Published Monthly, at one dollar a year, by JAMES 

MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 

street. St 03 
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Bearers SCHOOL.—SANDWICH Coe 
GIATE INSTITUTE. The Fall Quarter 
on Monday, the 5th of October, under the continned 

of Mr. Wooster. Applications for ission, 





201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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be made as early as pene» ry 
Sandwich, Mass. Sept. 9, 1846.  4wis #19 


De Laines, in plain colors and brilliant small figures 


PUBLIC INVITATION. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO, 


ESPECTFULLY INVI E PUBLIC TO * 
R AMINE THEIR eit , _ 


FALL STOCK OF 


Foreign and Domestic Goods, 


purchased by “one of us” abroad and at home, direct from 
the manufacturers, whereby we are enabled to afford our 
Goods much lower than if we paid a profit te others to im- 
port them for us. 
OUR STOCK IS TOO LARGE 
TO ADVERTISE IN DETAIL, 

BUT NO ONE SHOULD BUY 
an article without first seeing Our assortment, as it is the 
LARGEST IN THIS CITY 


and embraces every desirable style and fabric in 


SHAWLS, 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAK STUFFS, 


LINENS, 


—AND ALL— 
Housekeeping Goods, 
: GINGHAMS, 

PRINTS, BOMBAZINES, ALPACCAS, 
—ABD ALL— 
MOURNING GOODS, 
WOOLLENS, FLANNELS, DOMESTICS, 
PLAIDS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
EMBROIDERIES, 


and a}l other 


WHITE GOODS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, HDKFS., CRAVATS. 


In short, every thing in the Dry Goods line but Needles, 
Pins, Tapes and Ribbons; and every article’is marked at 
a price which we think will be perfectly satisfactory to 
customers. Under our system of 


GOOD GOODS 
LOW PRICES, 


we have increased our sales to so large an amount that we 
are enabled to keep a 


LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 
—or— 


NEW GOODS, 


and to sell them at unusually Jow prices; and all who hon- 
or us with a call may be assured of a gentlemanly recep- 
tion, and that every uccommmodation in our power will be 
afforded them. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 
Ladies’ Exchange, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON: 
is6t 
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rqQVuE SINGER’S FIRST AND SECOND BOOK. 

Just published and for sale by W. J. REYNOLDS 
& CO., 20 Cornhill, The Singer’s First and Second 
Books, by J. & H. Birp. 

In preparing these books two objects have been stead- 
ily kept in view. First, that the musio should at the 
commencement be so easy that it could be understood 
and read by children, and those who bad never learned, 
and that it should gradually become more difficult until 
the scholar at length wonld be able to read music at 
sight; and second, that there should be no words of a 
light or frivolous character. It is believed that those 
who have been to schools aud learned tunes by rote, 
may, by the help of these books, learn to read music 
without the aid of a teacher. - 

Teachers of common schools who have learned to 
sing, can, from these books, teach their scholars to read 
music and not to sing tunes by rote. 

They should be used in all Juvenile and Grammar 

Schools, and in adult classes wherever a portion of the 

scholars have never before learned to sing. 

In schools where they are not used as a class book, 

they are recommended to those who have not learned as 

cb ag help they will more easily uuderstand other 
oks. 

§G-Teachers of Music and of Common Schools and 
members of School Committees who wish to introduce 
Music into their Schools, will be furnished with copies 
of each book, free of cost. Atis s19 


ALUABLE UNITARIAN BOOKS. Buckmin- 
ster’s Sermons and Memoirs, 2 vols 12mo: 

Greenwood’s Sermons, with Memoir, 2 vols 12mo: 
Channing’s Complete Works, 6 vols 12mo: 
Dewey’s Complete Works, 1 vol 8vo: 
— of the Life of H. Ware, Jr., 2 vols 12me, 2d 
edition: 
Works of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. D.D., 2 vols 12mo: 
Memoir of Rev Noah Worcester, by H. Ware, Jr., 
12mo, portrait: " 
Memoir of Oberlin,.with Introduction, by H. Ware, 
Jr, 2d ed, 2 steel plates: 
Palfrey’s Sermons, 2d ed, 12mo: 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons, 12mo: 
Noyes’s Translation of the Prophets, 3 vols 12mo: 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels and Acts, 
2 vols 12mo: 
= oyes’s ‘Translation of Job, with Notes, 2d edition, 


mo. 
— to Relatives and Friends on the Trinity, 2d 
Mo: 


gr eae Lectures on the Christian Doctrine, 2d ed, 
ra 


Canticles, Ecclesiastes, &c., with Notes, by Dr. 
Noyes, 12mo: 
we of Psalms, with Notes, by Dr Noyes, new ed, 

















Endeavor after the Christian Life, by Rev James 

Martineau, 12mo: , 

Burnap’s Expository Lecture, 12mo: 

Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, 2 vols Svo: 

Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, 

by Palfrey, 2 vols 8vo: 

Dewey’s Discourses on Hyman Life, 12mo: 

Priestley’s Views, with Memoir, by Ware, 12mo: 

Christian Examiner, complete in 33 vols, 8vo: 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts, 16mo: 

. Wilson’s Concessions and Scripture Proofs, 2 vols 
vo: 

Greenwood’s Sermons to Children, 16mo. 

§G- The above, with many other Unitarian Theologi- 

cal Books, are published by JAMES MUNROE & 

CO., and with all other Unitarian publications, for sale 

at the lowest prices. 3t a29 





UMNER’S ORATION. This day ished— 
The Scholar, The Jurist, The Artist, Philan- 
thropist. An Address before the Phi Beta So- 


ciety of Harvard University at their Anniversary, Au- 
gust 27, 1846, by Charles Sumner. Price 25 cents, 8vo, 


pp 44. “ 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 3t 826 





REENWOOD’S CHAPEL LITURGY. A Lit- 
gy for the use of the Church at King’s Chapel in 
Boston, collected principally from the book of Common 
Prayer. Fifth edition, with Family Prayers and Ser- 
vices, and other additions, F. W. P. Greenwood, 
D.D. A full supply in gilt and plain bindings. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. 326 


AVERLY NOVELS, Cueap. _ Boston Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected, with a general 

face, an introduction to each novel, and notes, Histori- 

cal and Illustrative, by the Author. The subseri 





bscribers 
having purchased the balance of the edition of Waverly 
Novels will sell the setts for the low price of sixteen 
dollars, in neat half morocco, double lettered,- 54 vols 
bound in 27. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School street, 812 


RACTS OF THE A. U. A.—Nos 229 and 230. 





ceive the Doctrine of the Trinity, by Rev John Cord- 

ner. Being Tract of the A. U. A. for August. Price 

4 cents. 

The Voices of the Dead, by Rev Orville Dewey, D. 

D. Tract of the A. U. A. for Sept. Price 3 cents. 
For sale at the itory of the A. U. A., 118 Wash- 

ington street, by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS. 
8 3t 





ANTED. A situation as Classical Teacher, by : 
a recent graduate of Harvard University. Am- 
ple testimonials given. 








Address given at this office. is2w 19 
REENWOOD’S HYMNS—2d-hand eS 
Just received, 50 copies of Greenwood’s Hymns, 


i ill be sold low if applied for soon. 
we OsBY & nan! Washington st. 
35 i 





NNING’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts 
CHAM the Writings of William E. Channing, DD 
160 pages, 





his day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. is3t 35 


EW BOOK. This day published—The Miscella~ 
neous Writings of F. 


. P. Greenwood, 1 
12mo, cloth. we 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash. 
i 1 St. St 85 
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POETRY. 











[For the Register. ] 
AN EMBLEM. 


As late I ranged the vernal wood 
I spied a pool by chance, 
Upon whose surface T then cast 


A philosophic glance. 
And shallow was its narrow bed, 





With the sere leaves bestrown, 
Which in the autumn of the year, 
Into the spot had flown. 


But as again I threw my glance 
Its shallow depth along, 

The prospect of the scene beyond 
I deemed fit theme for song- 


There, from between a parting cloud 
Broke forth the orb of day ; 

While near the varied evergreens 
The rising breeze did play. 


The budding trees their branches raised 
To heaven’s etherial blue, 

And over all th’ impartial san 
His glad’ning radience threw. 


If thus upon the world we look, 
With eye intent to sound 

Its seats of gain, thus shall appear 
The depth ef things around. 


But if with a religious eye 
We glance life’s prospect o’er, 
Bright gleaming from reflected land 
Shall bid our spirits soar. 


Nor was that scene delusion all, 
Nor are the Christian’s dreams ; 
’Tis from a real country that 


The glad reflection gleams. CILLA. 





JUNE. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I gazed upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountain round ; 
And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, 
*T were pleasant, that in flowery June 
When brooks sent op a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turf, should break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through slect, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away!—I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soit the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 
And be the damp mould gently prest 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


There, through the long, long surmmer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 


sleeps by the side of her two sisters under the} 
shade of those old elms. She was my youngest, 

and so good and gentle, that it was hard part- 
ing with her. er elder sisters had drooped 
and wasted just as they arrived at womanhood, 
1 thought perhaps they had worked too hard, 
for we have always earned our bread by the 
sweat of our brow, and never knew what it was 
to be idle. Janet was the last, so we put no 
tasks upun her, but suffered her to work or play, 
just as she pleased. Our boys were all well to | 
do in the world, and had good farms of their | 
own, except John, who run to learning, and 
must needs go tocollege. It was sorely against 
our will; but he talked so well, and coaxed so 
much, and told how much good he would do 
when he became a minister, that we at last con- 
sented. After he went away, Janet never seem- 
ed like herself. Formerly she would go sing- 
ing about her work so brightly, that her father | 
called her his lark. But now she looked so sa 
and lonely, that it made my heart ache to see 
her. John came home in vacations, and brought 
her heaps of books; and then she would look 
happy, and speak and sing in her own clear 
tones again. When they wandered about in the | 
woods, she would come home with such red 

cheeks, und her face so covered with glad smiles, 

that I thought she at least would be spared to my 

old age. But when he left, she drooped again 

like a caged bird. Her only happiness seemed 

to be in reading the books he brought, and tend- 

ing the flowers he had planted. She took no in- 

terest in assisting me; but still she was so kind 

and obedient, I could not find fault. The sum- 

mer passed away, and autumn came, and I saw 

with many a heartache that her forehead and ears 
grew pale, very pale, while the red on her cheeks 

grew deeper and brighter. She began to have 
a slight cough, and her clear voice became faint 
and low ; but O! how sweet it sounded when 

she took some of the last flowers of autumn, and 

told me how they Tt. of a heavenly Father's 
love, and that he who thus cared for the flowers 
would surely care for us. ‘‘See, dear mother,’’ 

she would say, ‘‘how carefully the little flower 
is protected by its clasping leaves, so that it has 
braved the storm, as tender and delicate as it 

looks. God has taken care of it, and he will 

take care of you,” and her voice faltered when 

she added, ‘‘even if you were left alone.” It) 
was the first time she had spoken of what I 
feared, yet dared not whisper even tomyself. I 
wept bitterly, and told her, selfish that I was, 
for I saw that this dark world was as a prison to 
her, that she must not die. And then she put 
her arms around my neck, and talked to me of 
heaven, and how sweet it would be to be there 
with Agnes and Mary and little Godfrey, and 
how soon I, too, should be there with them, till 
I wept no more, and only longed to go with my 
blessed child, 

“We still thought she might live many months, 
and she talked cheerfully of the happiness she 
would enjoy when John came home in his win- 
ter’s vacation. But all at once she grew very 
sick ; we sent for a doctor, and he said she could 
not live three days. I told herthe heavy tidings, | 
for her poor father was broken down with this 
last trouble, and could not speak of it. ‘So 
soon !”’ said she; but after a moment’s pause 
she added, clasping her thin hands and looking 
upwards, “Thy will be done!’ But, Jobn— 
I cant’t die till I have seen him, You must 
send for him, and | shall live till he comes.” | 
told her he was so far off it would be more than 
a week before we could get him here. ‘No 





} 


among which that of form and coloring hold a very 


d_ instance, of sweetness of nobility, of intellectual re- 


incog. no longer. He burst forth to the Wonder 
and amazement of his wife, and the explanation 
which followed may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Charley remained true to his pledge 
and became an efficient advocate of the temper- 
ance cause. 

We have introduced this illustration in hopes 
that some moderate drinker may profit by the 
lesson conveyed, and be the happy instrument of 
reforming some unfortunate victim, as did Nan- 
ny. Moderate drinker, will you bear the above 
fact in mind! Singular though it may appear, 
it is nevertheless strictly true. 





Femaxe Beauty. Those who are accustom- 
ed to enlightened views of female beauty, well know 
that there are different kinds of personal beauty, 


inferior rank, There is a beauty of expression for 


finement, of feeling, of animation, of meekness, of 
resignation and many other kinds of beauty, which 
may be allied to the plainest features, and yet may 
remain to give pleasure long after the blooming chee 
has faded, re silvery gray has mingled with the 
hair. And how far more powerful in their influence 
upon others, are some of those kinds of beauty !— 
For after all_ beauty depends more upon the move- 
ments of the face than upon the form of the features 
when at rest; and thus a countenance habitually un- 
der the influence of amiable feelings, acquires a beau- 
ty of the highest order, from the frequency with 
which such feelings are the originating cause of the 
movements or expressions which stamp their char- 
acter upon it. Who has not waited for the first 
opening of the lips of a celebrated belle, to see 
whether her claims would be supported by ‘‘the 
mind, the music breathing of her face;’’ and who 
has not occasionally, turned away, repelled by the 
utter blank, or worse than blank, which the simple 
movement of the mouth in speaking or smiling has 
revealed? ‘The language of poety describes the loud 
laugh as indicative of the vulgar mind; and certain- 
ly there are expressions, conveyed through the me- 
dium of a smile, which need not Lavater to inform 
us that © *sment of feeling, or elevation of soul, 
has litt: © do with the fair countenance on which 
they are impressed. On the other hand, there are 
plain women sometimes met with in society, every 
movement of whose features is instinct with intelli- 
gence; who from the genuine heartwarm smiles 
which play about the mouth, the sweetly modulated 
voice, and the lighting up of the eye, that looks as 
if it could ‘‘comprehend the universe,’’ becomes 
perfectly beautifal to those who live with them and 
love them. Before such pretensions as these, how 
soon do the pink and white of a merely pretty face 
vanish into nothing! 














STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


For the Register. 


A FEW WORDS TO CHILDREN. 


It was Sunday morning in June. I had left) 





jmy home in the crowded city, and was seated at | 


a pleasant window in the house of a friend who | 
resides in a neighboring town, and whose invi-| 
tation to pass the Sabbath with him, I* had} 
thankfully accepted. The prospect was very | 
extensive, commanding a view of the city and | 
its environs, the several railroads, and the mon- 
ument at Bunker’s Hill, commemorating the 


ed. When the son gained the shore, he looked 
back and saw his father was dismounted, strug- 
gling in the water, and carried down by the cur- 
reat. He could not swim; the son could, and 
plunged into the stream to save his father. He 
reached him before he sank, held him above the 
water, and told him to take hold of his collar, 
and he could swim to the shore with him.— 
The father did so; the anxious son exerted all 
his strength to stem the current and reach the 
shore; but, encumbered by his own clothing and 
the weight of his father, he made no progress. 
When the father perceived this, he gave up -his 
hold of his son, and motioning to him to save 
himself, resigned himself to death. The son 
reached the shore, and was found by some trav- 
ellers, many hours after, seated on the margin 
of the stream, with his head resting on his 
hands, stupified with grief. The body was 
found; on the countenance was a smile; and the 
son said, ‘‘Just so he smiled on me when he let 
me go, and pushed me from him.’’ 

This affecting narrative should remind us how 
tenderly Jesus taught that our Heavenly Father 
Joves us much more than an earthly father loves 
his child; and that from the strength of his love 
he is ever disposed to confer blessings upon his 
children. 





A DYING MOTHER'S LOVE. 


The plague broke out in a little Italian village. 
In one house the children were taken first ; the 
parents watched over them, but only caught the 
disease they could not cure. The whole family 
died. On the opposite side of the way, lived the 
family of a poor laborer, who was absent during 
the whole week; only coming on Saturda 
nights to bring his scanty earnings. His wife 
felt herself attacked by the fever in the night ; 
in the morning she was much worse, and before 
night the plague spot showed itself. She 
theught of the terrible fate of her neighbors. 
She oe she must die, but as she looked upon 
her dear little boys, she resolved not to commu- 
nicate death to them, She therefore locked the 
children into the room and snatched her bed- 
clothes, lest they should keep the contagion be- 
hind her, and Jeft the house. She even denied 
herself the sad pleasure of a last embrace. 

O think of the heroism that enabled her to 
conquer her feelings, and leave home and all she 
loved, to die! Her eldest child saw her from the 
window. ‘*Good bye, mother,” said he, with 
his tenderest tone, for he wondered why his 
mother left him so strangely. ‘*Good bye, moth- 
e1,’’ repeated the youngest child, stretching his 
little hand outof the wincow. The mother 
pauses ; her heart was drawn towards her chil- 
dren, and she was on the point of returning back; 
she struggled hard, while the tears rolled down 
her cheeks at the sight of her helpless babes. 
At length she turned from them. The children 
continued to cry, ‘Good bye, mother.’’ The 
sounds sent a thrill of anguish to her heart—but 
she pressed on to the house of those who were 
to bury her. In two days she died, recommend- 
ing her husband and children to their care with 
her last breath. 

O that mothers were as careful not to impart 
the worse contagion of sin to their children. 


THE QUAKER AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 





BATES’ PATENT 


Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath. 
HE subscriber respectfully informs the public that 
T he continues to manufacture 
large assortment of the above celebrated CHAMBER 
SHOWER BATHS; he will finish them to suit the 
taste of the r. From numerous recommenda- 
tions, the following are selected: 
[From Dr John C. Warren, Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery in Harvard University.] 
At the request of Mr Bates, I have examined his 
Chamber Shower Bath. It a to me to be the 
most convenient portable shower bath I am acquainted 
with, for ii is light, neat, and worked with very little 
trouble. This is an improvement which I am very glad 
to see, because 1 consider the external application of 
cold water to be a practice highly useful, and even im- 
t to most individuals. 
The daily washing of the body serves ta.remove the 
cuticle which is constantly forming on the surface of the 
skin, and thus purifies it, and leaves its pores open for 
the discharge of those fluids which the preservation of 
health requires. Another great advantage is, that the 
sudden application of peed water in this mode to the 
suface of the body produces a bracing effect on the in- 
ternal organs, particularly those of digestion. 

The introduction of Reta baths into public hotels 
would be, in my humble opinion, ene of di the greatest 
additions to the comfort of travellers, and their general 
use in private families would add much to the health of 
our whole population, Joun C. WARREN. 
Boston, April 2, 1845. 

[From Dr. Geo. Hayward, Professor of the principles 

of Clinical Surgery in Harvard University. 

Sir,—Having seen in operation, and examined the 
Chamber Shower Bath of Mr Bates, I take great pleas- 
ure in expressing my approbation of it. Frequent 
bathing is so nggessary to health and comfort, that I am 
glad an apparatus has been constructed by which a per- 
son can take a shower bath in his own chamber with 
very little inconvenience. The bath of Mr Bates I 
think well adapted to the end proposed, and hope it will 
come into extensive use. Gro. HAYWARD. 
Boston, April 7, 1845. 


[From Dr, J. W. F. Lane.] 
Boston, March 1, 1845. 

The functions gf the digestive apparatus and of the 
skin are so intimately connected, that the disturbance 
of the former frequently results solely from impediments 
to the due discharge of the duties of the latter. From 
inattention to cleanliness of the whole surface of the 
body, and from a want of more frequent general abln- 
tion, the minute pores of the skin become blocked np, 
so that the proper evaporation can no longer take place. 
To obviate these difficulties, and the diseases originat- 
ing from them, no measure is perhaps so well adapted 
as the shower bath, properly regulated. 
The patent Bath of Mr Bates, manufactured by L. V. 
Badger, is an article not only well adapted to all the 
cleanly purposes of the body, but so combines neatness 
and elegance as to be an ornament to any chamber.— 
The day cannot be far distant, when it will be deemed 
as essential to furnish the dressing room with one of 
these, as it formerly was with the wash-basin, and the 
advantages to the health resulting from the change, will 
soon make themselves apparent. 
J. W.F. Laseg, M. D. 





[From the Hon Harrison Gray Otis, Boston.] 


Mr. L. V. Badger: Sir,—In reply to your note, I am 
quite ready to say, that I have used your Vapor Lamp, 
in connection with a chair and curtain, which was orig- 
inally furnished with a spirit-burner, and that I prefer 
yoursgltogether, as it may be placed at a distance from 
the other apparatus with perfect safety. 

I am respectfully yours, &c. 

Hi. G. Oris. 


[From H. G. O. Colby, Judge C. C. P., New Bedford.] 
Mr L. V. Badger: Sir,—I have used one of your 
Patent Shower Baths for nearly a year, and take much 
pleasure in recommending it to the public. After I had 
given it a fair trial, I was so impressed with its useful- 
ness, that I took specia! paing to speak of it to persons 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery, 
Teeth at Cost, until Jan. 1, 1847! 
OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 


ton Street, 
* CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 


OR the purpose of introducing more extensively in 
many en respects, an cntire new mode of 
preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth on the 
merits of which, it is confidently believed will be 
found to greatly exceed the usual method of preparin 
them, the subscriber has heen induced to offer oan | 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 
public generaliy an opportunity of testing the practi- 
cal value of his theory, but will offer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whose means are too 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle is-not only applicable to small cases of two 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and especially adapt- 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or i lar by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared expressly 
for each case, is necessary, for restoring that whic 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this inde, and it is not possible to 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
sare unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work,—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fit the en in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles of masticated food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, s be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and after being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being impossible to remove 
them, will pe see J become_oflensive and taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriber's office, which the:public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 


smaller magnitude, where great mace saag:f is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration fr 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 


of them would only tend to strengthen. 


TERMS. 


Up to Jan. 1, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set, viz: When a fitand finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that has been worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
small difference. All other branches of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polish 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, gc, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithful, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1 ; fo- 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For setr 
ting on gold pivot, $2 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
erations warranted. 

Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 


of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. 


od 
WATERMAN’s 


; . . 
Kitehen Furnishing Rooms, 
so giclee Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and 73 Court Str 
IG The place for all on the eve of Housckee i cS 
procure everything appertaining to the Kitchen a ne 
ment, at the West prices, and of the best qualit ith 
catalogues to facilitate in making a faticiows ny 


The following seasonable articles will be found se aha: 


BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
ae —AND— 
TENT PN EUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 





Johnson’s Patent Coonan ea : 
Refrigerators, best quality ; he 
Wire Dish Covers ; 


Meat Safes, &c., &c. 6m 


je6 
(CRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRL 

VATE WORSHIP. ' Compiled by a Commins 
tion oe 


The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 





Coliection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- .. 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 


As an evidence of the estimation in which the ¢ Chris- 


ticn Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 
[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


bridge. ] 


‘I have looked through the book with great satisfac- 


tion; and I feel that our communify are under much ob- 


to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 


Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 

beauty and interest of pe ic worship. I find in your 

gory pv aiqncnat dma 

s ave ex re likewise ai 

best that I here ever resi The select mie with 

great good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred pone for every oc- 

sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of | casion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 

I think none too large; and it is 

om all who! poor ones there are among so many. 


are new to me, and—what 
ion is made with 


surpris ing how few 
The following Societies have anihined the  Chris- 


inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing | tian Hymns’ into their Churches:— 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 

, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

» Pomfret, Vt. 

——, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury. 
Societies about furnishing themselves with I pol 























Books, are requested to send to us for copies o 
above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
o4 118 Washington st. 





be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 
S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
3 JENKS & PALMER have just published the 





BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New Excianp> 


Truss Manuractory, Boston, Mass. JAS. 


FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various approved Trusses, at his Old Stand, 





No 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 

Also—AzpominaL Supporters, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—Trusses for Prolapsus Ani—Susrpensory 
Bacs, Knee Cars, Back Boarns, Steet SHOES 
for deformed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour’s no} 
tice, and made to answer oftentimes as well as new.— 
The subscriber having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident 
in being able to suit all cases that may come to him. 


first struggle of our forefathers for the independ- A ee : ae a market, stop- | of my acquaintance, many of whom have purchased the 
ped at a sta and inquired the price of citrons. larticle, and recommend it in the highest terms. My 
*T have none, said the honest countryman, | family would be willing to part with many articles, 
“that will suit you; they are decayed, and their| which are commonly considered of prime necessity, 
flavor is gone.”’ rather than relinquish their shower bath. If maw 
“Thank thee iend: rs householder could be induced to purchase one, we shou 
OP i aes thee, frie id; I will go to the next hear less of those terrible or het complaints, which 


**Hast thou any good fruit to day,’’said he to fre Geo coomnyner Haw Tangent. 
the dealer. 


matter for that ; dear, dear mother, do send for 
him, and I know I shall not, J cannot die till I} ence which we enjoy, reminding us of the 
have seen him.’’ We sent, and every day she | mighty power which God has given to man.— 
grew weaker and her breath grew fainter. ut 

r All these could be seen at a glanee, but the 


how sweetly even then did she talk of heaven : 
and of a Savior’s love. Almost every hour she bustle which pervaded them through the week, 
was laid at rest. No noisy omnibuses rattled 


would ask, *‘Has John come yet?’? The doc- 
over the pavement of the Neck; the mighty en- 


And thick young berbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my cell ; 
The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and humming-bird. 


forty-first editon of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the socicties and towns in 
which the bodk is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J. 











tor came again and again, and said he wondered 





/ 


And what, if cheerful shouts, at noon, | 
Come from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent. 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrotbed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument. 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But, if around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


‘These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 
And speak of one who cannot share, 
The gladness of the scene ; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is—that his grave is green; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear, again, his living voice. 








MISCELLANEOUS, - 





THE YOUNGEST SISTER. 





BY MRS. LUCY K. WELLS. 





**I rocked her in her cradle, 

And laid her in her tomb— 

She was the youngest—O! what fireside circle 
Hath not felt the charm of that sweet word, 
The youngest ne’er grow old.” 


It was twilight, and I sat watching the de- 
caying embers, when my attention was arrested 
by the sound of voices in the adjoining apart- 
ment. I heard nothing except, “Ah! you are 
the youngest!’’ in a tone of mingled reproach 
and fondness. The youngest! what an echo 
has itawakened! I lately heard those words 
among the hills of New Hampshire, connected 
with a touching tale of truth, which I shall not 
soon forget. 1 was riding along the bank of one 


what it was that kept her alive. ‘*Why, Doc- 

tor,’’ said she with a faint smile, “I can’t die} 
till I have heard his voice in prayer once more.’ 
Atlength the seventh day came. It was the 
Sabbath, and one of the brightestof early winter | 
mornings. She roused from a deep lethargy, | 
which he had thought would prove her last} 
sleep, and asked me to give her a rose-bud fiom | 
the bush which stands there in that window. | 
Just then we heard the sound of a horse's hoofs ; 

he had come. But I cannot tell of their meet- 

ing. My eyes were too blinded with tears to 
see it, and my heart too full to remember much. 

I only remember that in a few moments she 

showed him the rose-bud, and told him her Jot 

was like that of the flower. But he told her no; 

the flower perished, but she would bloom again 

in heaven, where nothing is ever blighted or 

withered more. She thanked him fervently, 

and in the clear, musical voice of her brightest 

days, for all his love to her—for his patient 

teaching—for instructing her to see a Father's 

hand in the trees and. flowers, in the sunshine 

and the storm. ‘‘And more than all, my broth- 
er, | bless you for pointing me to a Savior’s 
love—for leading my wandering, exiled soul to 
Calvary. I shall now soon be with him. Kneel, 
my brother, and commend my departing soul to 
him,’’ We all knelt by the bedside, and my 
poor boy, with her thin, wasted hand clasped in 
his, in a few broken petitions implored the bless- 
ed Savior to be with her where the love of earth- 
ly friends could avail nothing—in her passage 
through the dark valley. When we rose, her 
eyes were closed, and a sweet smile played upon 
her lips. We thought she slept, but it was the 
sleep of death. Her last wish was accomplish- 
ed, and she had gone to heaven?’ 

{Christian Parlor Magazine. 








A GOOD STORY. 


The editor of the Haverhill Gazette relates 
the following story, derived from an English 
clergyman : 

In the parish where he was once located, (in 
England) there lived a young man about 25 
years of age, who was so shamefully addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits, that he was usually 
known by the cognoiwen of **Drunken Charley.” 
He was a very ingenious and capable mechanic, 
and could command the highest wages for his 
labor. He wholly neglected to provide for his 
family and expended nearly all his earnings at 
the porees mill—alias grog shop. An old lady 
named Nanny felt an especial interest in his 





of those bright and tranquil little sheets of water, 
which hide away among the mountains, as if 
fearful that aught less than the heavens should 
be mirrored in their blue depths. This had been 
one of the most sequestered and beautiful; but 
a narrow strip of level green sward, between its 
margin and the surrounding hills, had tempted 
the avarice of maa. ‘The hard hand of rustic 
toil had been busy there, and the plash of oars 
sometimes ruffled the calm surface of the lake. 
But enough of quiet and of nature's wildness yet 
remained in its green islands to afford a sure re- 
treat to the wild loon, who wheeled, screamifig, 
around, as if to protect her last retreat from the 
intrusion of ntan ; and the water lily still reposed 
in its calm, beauty, like trusting infancy on its 
mother’s breast. 
Turning an angle around the base of a hill 
that came almost down to the water’s edge, I 
foand the shore of the lake extended to a broad 
level glen, which -wound for some distance 
among the hills. A little brook, with that 
opaiiig purity peculiar to mountain streams, 
stole through the valley. Just at the point 
where it mingled with the lake was a farm- 
house, with nothing in its first appearance to 
distinguish it from the ordinary dwellings of 
New England yeomanry. Butas I drew nearer, 
I saw that the hand of taste had been there. 
The most delicate wild flowers of the surround- 
ing hills aud forests had been transplanted to the 
garden, which sloped gradually from the house 
to the water’s edge. The colors and shades 
were arranged with a painter's tasce, and the 
effect was surpassing:y beautiful. By the doors 
and windows of the humble mansion, the sweet 
briar and the pure white rose mingled their deli- 
cate blossoms with wild creeping plants, which 
had been trained up the sides of the house. My 
curiosity was strongly excited. The day was 
warm and sultry, and I ventured to crave a 
stranger’s privilege—rest and a glass of water, 
An ejderly femalé, whose homely garb and 
manner told that those tasteful ornaments were 
no work of hers, was the only occupant. I ven- 
tured to remark in an inquiring tone on the beau- 
ty and arrangement of the flowers; but for a 
while tears were my only answer. ‘“O,’’ said 
she at last, ‘‘it is the work of my daughter, who 


reformation, and although she indulged daily in 
her glass of temperate ale, yet she was never dis- 
guised. A notice of a temperance meeting be- 
ing held in the parish was given out, and Nanny 
felt anxious that Charley should go and sign 
the pledge, and she urged him todo so. He 
inquired if she had signed and learned that 
she had not. Well, says Charley, “I'll sign 
when you do.”’ This language took the old lady 
by surprise. She loved her ale and did not like 
to give it up, but her anxiety about Charley in- 
duced her to attend the meeting and sign. Char- 
ley was not backward in fulfilling his part of the 
contract, although when he made the promise he 
had no idea Namy would forego her ale on his 
account. He worked steady for a month, and 
at the end of that time had laid by a considera- 
ble sum of money. His wife and family were 
unconscious of what he had done, and had no 
hope of the future but as indicated by the past— 
poverty and wretchedness, the usual lot of a 
drunkard’s family. Chatley took his money 
and resolved on a plan to surprise his wife and 
restore her to gladness. He went to the butch- 
er and baker and’ purchased a large quantity of 
provisions, and ordered a ton of coal to be for- 
warded to his house, requesting of each to for- 
ward them immediately. He then started for 
home, determined to get into the house secretly, 
and conceal himself in such a manner that he 
could witness the surprise of his wife on the ar- 
rival of so vast a quantity of the necessaries of 
life. On his way home he stopped into a mil- 
liner’s and purchased a bonnet for his wife, or- 
dering it to be sent immediately home. He 
then secreted himself in his house and soon be- 
gan to witness the arrival of his purchases. As 
they came in one by one, and piled up the arti- 
cles on the table, Charley’s wife remonstrated— 
| the s did not belong there, they had mistak- 
en the house. Each one insisted that was the 
house i —and that the articles were 
paid for and delivered per contract. She began 
to expect. the arrival of the landlord of the house 
with a summons for her to move out, in order 
to give place to another and steadier tenant, who 
had sent his fuel, food, &c. oe. She 
prey or assistance in 





fell upon her knees and . i 
this supposed extremity. ley could remain 


>} shrill whistle was for one day silent. 


gine was not seen rushing on its course and its 





The spirit of the Sabbath seemed to pervade | 
the scene, and quiet was upon all around me; | 
but ah! not so; for while | was thanking my | 
Creator for the blessings of the seventh day, | 
when we might rest from the cares and anxieties 
of the week day world and find ourselves in one 
better and purer, with time to look through Na- 
ture ap to Nature’s God, my aspirations were 
interrupted by the exclamation, ‘‘I say you 
shan’t have it, its mine,’ 
a neighboring dwelling. 

Two little boys apparently eight and eleven 


* which proceeded from 


years old, were near the window violently con- 
tending for the chair which stood invitingly by 


, 


it. “I don’t care,’’ replied the elder, as he suc- 
ceeded in seating himself, “I’ve got it and I 
mean to keep it; less see you turn me out of it, 
if you can,"’ and clinging to the lege with his feet, 
and fastening his arms around the back, he gave 
a triumphant laugh. The younger endeavored 
in vain to remove him, fur if he ventured too 
near the chair, he met with a thrust from first 
one foot and then the other of the successful 
occupant. Finding all his cfforts vain, he went 
behind his brother, and pulling his hair, said in 
an angry tone, ‘‘thow do you like that, you ugly 
plague’”’ The elder started from the chair and 
pursued his brother, who | suppose ran out of 
the room, as I heard no more from them. 

My friend had two children, James who was 
nine years old, and Ellen in her seventh year.— 
When we returned from morning service James, 
who had been at Sunday School at the time 1 
was so pained by the conduct of his little neigh- 
bors, called to his sister, ‘‘come, Ellen, bring 
your little chai: here by me, and I will tell you 
what my teacher talked about this morning, and 
read to you out of my Sunday Schoo! book.’’— 
The child gladly seated herself by his si ‘ 
when an hour thaw, ] ae eee a 
usually so active, still quiet and listening to her 
brother with pleased attention, as he told her 
stories from the Bible, he reminded me of a 
friend who once remarked to me, “that he made 
it his rule, and earnestly endeavored to follow 
it, so to act, as to do the most good to himself 
and to all around him.’”’ Was not little James 
acting upon this principle, though perhaps he 
would have sai’, he was only trying to keep 
Ellen from making a noise to trouble mother.— 
Was he not, by promoting the good of all 
around him, also doing good to his own sou]? 

‘James assists me very much on Sunday, by 
taking eare of Ellen,” said his mother, as she 
observed how much I was interested’ in the 
scene; ‘‘he gives her something upon which to 
exercise her little busy mind, and which keeps 
her from being troublesome to others, and gives 
me an opportunity forthe quiet thought which 
the day demands.” 

Tiow many boys and girls there are, who 
might by similar means relieve their parents 
of the care of younger brothers and sisters on 
the Sabbath. Try it,my young friends, and 
see if you do not derive as much enjoyment from 
it, as you will impart. Jt will often require an 
effort, to leave the book which interests you, to 
devote yourselves to others, but the more self- 
denial you are compelled to exercise, the more 
beneficial will be the effect upon yourselves. — 
Try it for once, and I am much mistaken, if 
you do not find so much pleasure in the thought 
of the good you are doing, that the first time 
will not be the last. L. 





A FATHER’S LOVE. 


A traveller, accompanied by his son, a youth 
of sixteen, arrived at a ford which it was neces- 
sary to cross, but which was rendered difficult 
by the swelling ef the stream. The horse of 
the father was unwilling to plunge into the 











water; the son offered to go first, and he follow- 


**Yes, sir; here are some of the finest nut- 
megs of my garden. ‘They are small, but rich 
of their kind.” 

‘*Then thou canst recommend them ?”’ 

““O, certainly sir.”’ 

‘Very well; I will take two.’’ He carried 
them home, and they proved not only unsound, 
but miserably tasteless. 

The next morning he again repaired to the 
same place. The man who sold him the fruit 
the preceding day asked him if he would like 
some more. 

‘*Nay, friend; thou hast deceived me once, 
and now, although thou may’st speak the truth 
still I cannot trast thee; but thy neighbor chose 
to deal uprightly with me, and from henceforth 
I shall be his patron. Thou would’st do well to 
remember this, and learn by experience, that a 
falsehood is a base thing in the beginning, and | 
a very unprofitable one in the end.”’ 





The following gentlemen have the Bath in use in their 
families : 

Hon Peleg Sprague, Judge U. 8. Court. 

Hon Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice S. J. Court. 

Hoa Robert C, Winthrop, Member of Congress. 

Hon John Quincy Adams, do do. 

Hon Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston. 

Rev Francis Parkman, Boston. 

Professor Felton, Harvard College. 

Dr John C. Warren, Boston. 

Dr Winslow Lewis, Jr. do. 

Nr John Homans, do. 

Dr J. W. F. Lane, do. 

Professor Greenleaf, Harvard College. 

Charles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 

Dr Wigglesworth, do. 

Dr G. H. Lodge, do. 

Rev John Pierpont, do. 

Rev Samuel Barreit, do. 

Lucius M. Sargent, Roxbury. 





Also, Badger’s Vapor Apparatas, to be used with or 
withaut the Shower Bath; Bathing Tubs and Pans; 
Roman Hip or Sitz Baths; Leg, Head, Feet, Arm and 
Elbew’ Bathing Vessels; Foot Tubs and Pneumatic 
Baths; Hair Mittens and Rubbers; Bathing Caps, &c. 





Zo &e. L. V. BADGER, 49 Cor ’ 

DEPOSITORY , ‘ag29 3m —e 
OF THE ae ; = 
SPLENDID EXHIBITION 
INITARIAN ASSOC Q)} 
AREER egg Ah AGROStaEEe OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, { GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 
AT * QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE, 


CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 


WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 








Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—ALSO,— 

LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 tf 





$s. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, Se. 


no. 10 RarLtroap Brock, Lincoun Srt., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 
BOSTON, 


{J Dealers please call. 
os6m 


STORAGE. 
je6 





<< 
Barrey & Bigelow, 


OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


HE greatest display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 


RETAIL. 
ONE PRICE, 


and this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
can be obtained for. 

DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before making their purchases. 

A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 


We guarantee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
prices than is usually paid—style, fit and workmanship 
not to be excelled. Made from the most fashionable 
fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 

Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 

Also—One ditto at 40 per cent dis. 

J. SIMMONS & CO. 

jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 

N R. AND MRS. G. WILKES’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, for a limited number of 
Young Ladies, No 29 Bowdoin street, Boston, 

This establishment will re-open after the present va- 
cation, on Monday, 21st September. Parents and 
Guardians desirous to place their children and wards, 
are respectfully requested to apply for admission into the 
School early in Sept. 

Rrererences.—Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburne, Dan- 
iel Sharp, D. D., Rev Edward N. Kirk, Rev Baron 
Stow, Rev R. W. Cushman, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 








N ANUFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale | Samuel Walley, Sen., Esq., Jonathan Forbush, Esq., 


Dealersin PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, | 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 
of every description. 

—ALSO— 
EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooins, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
{28 6m 





JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


{F Safis made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
fs osly 








DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agl5 if 


R. WARE’S WORKS. The Works of the Rev 
Henry Ware, Jr., D.D.,edited by the Rev Chand- 
ler Robbins, in 2 vols 12mo, with a Portrait. 
_ Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, Opposite School st. 3t 826 











HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Outlines of Physi- 
cal Geography: designed as a companion to the 
Common School Geography and for the use of Gram- 
mar and High Schgols. By John Q. Day, 12mo. 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE. & CO., 1384 


ry 


> 
W ashington, opposite Schgol st. Bt 826 
Rei OF REV. DR. WARE. Memoir of the 
~ Life of Henry Ware, Jr., his brother, Jolin 
are, M.D. A new edition, in 2 vols 12mo, with 


two Portraits. 
for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 








Published and 


Boston; Hon. Isaac Livermore, Cambridge; Isaac 


| Winslow, Esq., P. Wainwright, Esq., Roxbury; Rev. 


Alfred L. Baury, Newton, L. F.; Daniel L. Carroll, 
D. D., New York; Rev John Owen, New York; Rev. 
J. Pierpont, Troy, N. ¥.; Col. Sherburne, U.S. A., 
Philadelphia; Rev. Hiram P. Goodrich, Jefferson 
City, Mo. is2wos4w a29 





NHURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 
constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice, 
and warrant them equal to the dest which can be produ 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 

We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in the Rey. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 

Professional reference of the first authority. 





ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 
PAtFREY’s LOWELL LECTURES. Lowell 
Lectures on the evidence of Christianity, John 


Gorham Palfrey, with a discourse on the Life and Char- 
one of John Lowell, Jr., by Edward Everett, 2 vols 


vo. 
Published by J. MRNROE & CO., 134 Washing 
agl 


ton st. 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The Hieery so Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical phy of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; Timothy Flint, author of * os 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley. 
For sale at the office of the Christian Register, 14 
Water street. « apll 








MERICAN ALMANAC. « In press, wh oe 


i issued, The American 
oa Veal Knowledge, Vol 18, for 1847, pub- 
superior 


itor 4 
lished pA entirely new type, to the previ- 
ous volumes. 





CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. 8w 26 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. 3t $26 


| Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northbo- 


Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr. Cool 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Cambridge- 
port, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Water- 
town, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwieh, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 





ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, lford, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 
II; Portland, Hallowell, Agusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; 
Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, 
Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
bile, Ala; Allton, Hl; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; 
and many other societies in Nw England and the South- 
ern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the ‘six 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to the 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

March 28 tf 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 








ENTILATE YOUR HOUSES. A Practical 
Treatise on Ventilation, by Morrill Wyman. This 

is a Practical Treatise on Ventilation, embracing much 
scientific and useful information upon a subject that is 
applicable to our own country. The design of the au- 
thor, as expressed upon its pages, is to present to the 
public those principles of ventilation which have been 
for the most part, successfully applied in Europe, and 
also to offer such suggestions and arrangements as seem 
best fitted to answer that p in our own climate.— 
Entering into a philosophical and analytical investiga- 
tion of the real qualities of the atmosphere, he proceeds 


sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
opposite School st, 3t alg 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


EVOTED to the cause of Christianity in its most 
liberal, comprehensive, and rational form. Pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., and conducted by 
REV. L. S. EVERETT. * 
Trerms.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 











Christian Register of June 6th. Su 
who have no further use for that number will o™ 
publisher a favor by sending it, mail, or one ’ 


addressed to “Christian Register, ton.”” 





‘ ER, THE TRUE 
ASSIUS M. CLAY'S PAPER, THE TR) 


MERICAN. Subscription for 
fe her a Bookstore of Mr. B. H. GREENE, No 
124 Washington street, agen ge rer gs $10 





*§ NEW BOOK. Lectures to Your 
LE er — Dangers and Duties, by Abie 
ivermore; 1 vol I a 
AO i erand forsale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington st. jyl8 


—_————_— 


HANNING’S WORKS. The Works of the late 
C Dr W. E. Channing, ly bound in cloth, 6 





The School is a private Academy, limited in I 


the first E 


the Publishers. 


Dr Fietcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull’s 
‘Truss, and Thompson’s Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable 
a person to converse low with one that is hard of hear- 
ing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- 


es, waited upon by his wife, Mrs Carotine D. Fos- 
TER, who has had ten years Sota in Ue business, 


JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 


myl6 6m 





OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 


being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful 


and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, “ir. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. . 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 


EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent contribu- 
tors, indicate the lite character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
lish artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put. within reach of all classes. It will 





come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num} 


bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CRQSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 _isdtostf Agents for Publishers. 


IFE OF FICHTE. Memoir of Johann Gotleib 

Fichte, by William Smith, with an Introduction, 

by Rev Mr Weiss; 1 vol 12mo, pp 158, cloth, price 50 
cts. 





—CONTENTS— 
Preface to the American Edition; 
Memoir—Birth and Education; 
Letters to Johanna Rahn; 
Critique of all Revelation ; 
Doctrine of Science ; 
Professorship at Jena; 
Sunday Lectures ; 


to the consideration of the mode of preventing and re- Charge of Atheism; F 
moving impurities of the air, and the proper manner of Nature of the Scholar ; : 
ventilating the various edifices which a it. The on ition ie Bevemen: 
is i ; chants’ ickness an ath. 
om ed sca ee tb Poblished ‘and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
1 vol 12mo, pp 435, with 82 cuts. Published and for | CO. 134 Washington, opposite School st. « 





R. HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Lessons on the = 
bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 
m tington. ; 
sch ng veiee. roy Christian Examiner.] 

‘Mr Huntington’s book illustrates, better o- any 
Sunday School book we have yet seen, the fruit ulness 
of the New Testament in subjects of egnversation with 
the young, and the true method of educing and_present- 
ing ee * * o The Yaar oA weer chews 

ore thought t any co ion o stions on 
Ole with which we are acquainted, and is calcu- 
lated to excite thou ht in the minds of those who use it.’ 


will be, invariably, Two Dollarsa year, in advance; to ; : 
which terenty-five certs will be added for every three} Clergymen, Teachers, and all interested in Sunday 
mouths delay. Schools are requested to examine the above. 3 
J WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, Publishers, 
8 





WANTED, to supply files, a few copies of the | 133 Washington st. ag’ 


ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY § NICHOLS have just publis 


the following valuable Maruals for Sunday Schools, viz’ 


Questions adapted to the 'Text of the New Testament, 


designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the ‘Teachers j by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 


Do do. No 2, Luke and John. i 
The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 


Terms $2,50 per annum, ’ They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 
—_ erm = o pore be addressed, postage paid, | Acts, by Rev I. B. Fox, : 

All communi CALEB HARTSHORN, m Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
to N En tates. ti . 

janl7 sor tee C. & N. publish Mr Phillips's Service Book for 


Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 


tereotype edition. ‘khe Sunday School Singing Book 
by E. L White, ‘Sd edition. ‘The Ministry of Christ, 


Rev T. B. Fox, 8d edition. A Scripture Catechism 


of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 


§G-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
118 Washington street. 
my2 is6tostf 





hendaqme! - 
ols; may be obtained at the Christian Register Office, 
at the low price of three dollars a set. je27 














ister Office. $5 a set, unbound. apll 


ESTIMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
Examination of the Testi 


of the Four 
: CRA; or, Songs and Ballads An ‘estimony of | u 
Pik ra Old Pediat Gy Witte Plummer, Jr. | Evangelists, by the rules of Evidence odeinmees ~ they 
Just published by WM. ¥'& H. P..NICH- | Courts of Justice, with an accom © Ut 7 Tt Har 
OLS, 118 Washington st. ag8 by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., Professor 
: St Semen var University val re ot JAMES MUN- 
IBERAL PREAC sets of the : School st- 
L Liberal Preacher, are for sale at the Christian Reg- ROE & CO. 134 Washington, opposite 


agl 


